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Preface 


The studies described in this issue of the Journal form part of a re- 
search program of unusual magnitude and complexity. The initial phase 
of the program consisted of exploratory investigations of particular na- 
tionality groups. Four studies, dealing primarily with relationships be- 
tween a student’s cultural background and his experiences in the United 
States, were carried out on American university campuses. At approxi- 
mately the same time parallel studies, dealing primarily with relationships 
between a student’s experiences in the United States and his readjust- 
ment to life in his own country, were carried out in the native countries 
of the students in question. 

The second phase of the research program pursued an entirely dif- 
ferent strategy. Four new investigations were undertaken; but each con- 
centrated, not on a particular nationality group, but on a particular 
variable or set of variables which the findings of the first phase of the 
program suggested might be important for the adjustment of all foreign 
students. A new group of social scientists accepted responsibility for the 
new investigations. Each project was intended to carry forward previous 
theoretical interests of the individuals concerned, as well as to clarify the 
specific processes at work in cross-cultural education. 

Under these circumstances coordination of the separate investiga- 
tions required a major effort in the way of cooperative planning. A special 
seminar under the chairmanship of our issue editor, M. Brewster Smith, 
met at the University of Wisconsin for six weeks in the summer of 1954. 
Members of the seminar agreed on a conceptual mapping of the re- 
search area, and on certain kinds of data to be collected in each of the 
four projects. There was also thorough discussion and clarification of the 
variables to be studied, so that the findings of the different projects could 
be meaningfully related to one another. 

This issue of the Journal presents the frame of reference for analyz- 
ing cross-cultural education developed by, Dr. Smith, brief reports on 
three of the tour studies planned at the Wisconsin seminar, and an ac- 
count of one study from the first phase of the research program. Full re- 
ports of these investigations are to be published by the University of 
Minnesota Press. A list of all the studies in the research program is in- 
cluded in the research inventory at the end of Dr. Smith’s concluding 
article. 


There is an instructive parallel between the conceptual and organi- 
zational problems of research on cross-cultural education and the prob- 
lems of cross-national research described in a previous issue of this 
Journal (“Cross-National Research: A Case Study,” Vol. X, No. 4 
Both that issue and the present one illustrate the substantial advances in 
knowledge which accrue when such problems are recognized and dealt 
with systematically. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 











Cross-Cultural Education as a Research Area 
M. Brewster Smith 


The flow of students across national boundaries has a long history. But 
the topic has attracted wide attention only with the post-war influx of 
foreign students into the United States, Practical and policy questions in- 
volved in the substantial numbers present in recent years—some 34,000 
in 1954—have led to program evaluation and other applied research. Not 
so generally appreciated is the opportunity that this situation presents for 
basic research on culture-contact, adjustment, and attitude change. The 
present number of the Journal is intended to illustrate some of its po- 
tentialities.’ 

The papers grow out of a three-year research program under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science 
Research Council.? The contribution by Sewell and Davidsen, which fol- 
lows. exemplifies the intensive study of particular nationality groups—the 
first stage in the committee’s program. The three succeeding papers illus- 
trate more sharply focused studies of problems identified in the explora- 
tory phase. Since the particular reports to be presented are by sociologists 
and psychologists, commentary has been invited from two anthropologists. 
In the final paper, needs and opportunities for research on cross-cultural 
education are appraised in connection with a broad review of the state of 
research in the field. 

Our explorations in this area began not with a definition but with the 
presence of foreign students and the problems of agencies who were con- 
cerned with them. But a definition is a good starting point for our present 
purposes. Cross-cultural education is the reciprocal process of le arning 
and adjustment that occurs when individuals sojourn for educational pur- 
poses in a soctety that is culturally foreign to them, normally returning t 
their own society after a limited period. At the societal level, it is a process 


of cultural diffusion and change, involving temporary “exchange of per- 


sons” for training and experience. Note that in defining the phenomena 


* This issue is based on a symposium similarly entitled presented at the San 
Francisco meetings of the American Psychological Association, September, 1955. To 
revised versions of the papers in this symposium have been added the paper by 
Drs. Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams and my final article. These are outgrowth 
of the same research program 

*Members of the committee are Ralph L. Beals, chairman; Cora DuBois, Her- 
bert H. Hyman, Ronald Lippitt, and Charles P. Loomis. The late Wendell C. Ben- 
nett was the initial chairman, and Joseph B. Casagrande and M. Brewster Smith 
serve as staff. The committee’s program has been generously supported by grants 
to the Social Science Research Council from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 








in which we are interested, we inevitably take a dual stance. Microscopi- 
cally, the problems concern learning and adjustment on the part of indi- 
viduals who temporarily are culturally transplanted, and on the part of 
their hosts. But national objectives that underlie substantial investment in 
exchange programs—such as economic development or the molding of a 
climate of opinion—are couched in more macroscopic terms. Processes 
that can be studied in the individual exchangee during sojourn and after 
return of course underlie this broader range of preconditions and effects 
The specifically societal aspects of cross-cultural education nevertheless 
pose recalcitrant problems for the design of well-controlled research. 

A closer look at the definition brings out some significant ways in which 
foreign students differ from otherwise analogous groups. They are, in the 
first place, sojourners, not emigrants, Entailed in this distinction is an 
inescapable element of marginality, of dual membership, that is in some 
ways more complicated than the shifting allegiances to which the emigrant 
must adjust. In a recent book reporting a carefully designed study of 
German leader teams visiting the United States, Jeanne Watson and 
Ronald Lippitt® have shown in some detail the far-reaching implications 
of the way that the sojourner resolves this predicament of dual member- 
ship. Strictly speaking, he can of course escape it by leaving the field, 
actually or psychologically, rejecting or isolating one or the other mem- 
bership. Appreciable numbers of foreign students do try, with varying 
degrees of success, to cast off their home country anchor. This problem of 
alienation has theoretical as well as practical interest. 

Secondly, the sojourn has an explicit educational purpose. In this 
respect, the foreign student as a channel of culture contact differs from 
the avenues of trade, labor recruitment, conquest, and casual association 
with which the anthropological student of acculturation has most fre- 
quently been concerned. When individual purposes of training are em- 
bedded in national goals of planned development, the opportunity for 
culture change would appear to be great, though the extent to which 


actual changes correspond to socially intended ones remains problematic 

For the individual student, his educational purposes distinguish him 
from the casual tourist, in that the pursuit of his studies and training 
makes him need to seek some sort of modus vivendi in the host culture. 
While the extent to which he involves himself in the culture is an impor- 


tant variable affecting the outcomes of his sojourn, it is nevertheless true 
that a considerable degree of involvement is likely to be required for the 
attainment of specific educational objectives. 

A third feature of the foreign student’s situation deserves emphasis: 
the society of his sojourn is culturally foreign to him; the experience is cross- 
cultural. Clearly, culture-contrast is a matter of degree, and unfortu- 
nately, measures or dimensions along which it can be scaled are not read- 


* Learning Across Cultures: A Study of Germans Visiting America. Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1955 
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ily at hand. We can easily distinguish instances of maximal and minimal 
contrast, however, and ruled English-speaking Canadian students out of 
the present studies as hardly involving a cross-cultural experience. We 
naturally expected, on the other hand, that students from traditions out- 
side the western European orbit would present more serious problems of 
learning and adjustment. The sharper, and more extensive the contrast, 
the greater the challenge to adjustment and therefore, the greater the 
potentiality for acculturative learning. But by the same token, the greater 
the contrast, the more serious the obstacles to appropriate learning, that 
is, to improved comprehension of host country lifeways and the efficient 
attainment of academic objectives. In this respect, contrasts that impede 
and distort communication are presumably most important: those in 
language and in value-systems, Research under the committee’s auspices 
has paid particular attention to the latter. 

I spoke of cross-cultural education at the individual level as a recipro- 
cal process of learning and adjustment: reciprocal because both host and 
visitor potentially undergo these changes. In fact, research has concen- 
trated almost exclusively on changes in the visitor. The terms learning and 
adjustment suggest somewhat different, though related, perspectives in 
terms of which changes in behavior and attitudes during and after the 
sojourn may be viewed. They represent not so much distinct processes as 
alternative conceptual frameworks that throw different dependent vari- 
ables and intervening relationships into focus, In regard to learning, there 
is the acquisition of formal academic knowledge and professional skills as 
required by the exchangee’s specific educational objectives. It goes with- 
out saying that many other kinds of content and behavior besides the 
academic and professional are also learned, and each involves parallel 
problems of transfer or relearning upon return. There are superficial 
“American” ways of doing things, and more deep-lying “American” atti- 
tudes and ways of thinking. And there is the learning underlying changes 
in attitudes toward the U.S. as host and toward the student’s own country. 
Partly because of the prominent attention given to attitudinal effects in 
discussions of educational exchange as an instrument of national policy, 
several of our current studies focus on the determinants of foreign student 
attitudes toward the United States. 

What learning occurs, be it of knowledge, skills, customs or attitudes, 
is embedded in a process of personal goal-seeking, coping, and defense 
that has much to do with its outcome. The perspective of adjustment 
brings the latter factors into focus. Simply by virtue of culture contrast 
and the attendant difficulties in communication, the foreign student is 
likely to have major problems of adjustment to cope with. Add to them 
the temporary severing of his established interpersonal network, and the 
precarious involvement of his self-esteem in the role of “unofficial ambas- 
sador” that is likely to be thrust on him and you have the ingredients of 
a highly charged situation, perhaps particularly acute with exchangees 
from recently colonial nonindustrialized countries like India. 








Degree of adjustment and of satisfaction can be measured or esti- 
mated at various points in the sojourn and after return, and their 
determinants sought. In addition styles and strategies of adjustment 
characteristic of individuals and of national groups can be identified. Our 
qualitative studies seemed to indicate a sharp contrast between the ten- 
dency of Japanese toward intrapunitive withdrawal and that of Indians 
toward touchy hostility under similar circumstances of beleaguered self- 
esteem. 

The interplay of adjustment and learning should be especially close 
in respect to the formation and modification of attitudes. The very magni- 
tude of the adjustment preblems faced by many foreign students favors 
the reorganization of personality that is involved in changing deep- 
seated ways of thinking and feeling. Always provided that the student 
does not insulate himself from involvement and that his sojourn is long 
enough to give him the opportunity to come to terms with the require- 
ments of life in the host country, far-reaching changes can be expected, 
especially among the younger group. Here is a basis for the traditional 
“broadening” effects of foreign study. As for the more superficial attitudes 
developed toward the host country, these may be as much by-products 
of adjustment as generalizations from experience. Exploratory work 
strongly suggested that the status and self-esteem problems characteristic 
of students from “underdeveloped” countries made them relatively prone 
to ambivalent and therefore unstable attitudes of global acceptance or 
rejection. Morris’ data presented in a later article refine and correct this 
impression. 

To the extent that attitudes toward the host country reflect the 
foreign student’s immediate problems of adjustment, they can be expected 
to change sharply when new situations confront him with different prob- 
lems. Such situational effects came through rather strongly in our earlier 
studies; attitudes expressed after return might differ markedly from those 
characteristic of various points in the sojourn. 

An individual’s learning and adjustment under the stimulus of a 
new culture can be called acculturative if one wishes. The perspective 
suggested by this term may lead us to inquire about the extent to which 
the changes simply bring the visitor closer to American norms—visible 
or latent “Americanization” can create serious problems on return for 
students from many parts of the world—or to which they involve new 
adaptations within the framework of his home culture. But foreign 
students, numerous as they may seem on American campuses, make up a 
numerically insignificant fraction of the populations to which they return. 
If we are to consider cross-cultural education as a process of cultural 
diffusion and change, the returned student must be viewed not merely 
as one culture-carrier among others: his potentiality as an influential 
and a catalyst must be examined. We are therefore compelled to go 
beyond the psychology of his readjustment and transfer of training to 
ask about his position in the social structure. In some instances, as with 
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Japanese studied by John Bennett and Herbert Passin,* whose American 
sojourn as undergraduates can exclude them from the socially crucial 
associations normally formed in the Japanese university, foreign study 
may relegate the returned student to a deviant role cut off from the main 
stream of social influence. 

It should be added that the vicissitudes of history give rise to unpre- 
dictable realignments of majority and deviant groups; a policy of selection 
that restricts opportunity for foreign study to persons well established on 
the current ladder of power and prestige may defeat its own purposes if 
circumstances bring a previously deviant group into prominence. 

A few words about the general strategy followed by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education may provide helpful background for the 
papers that follow. The committee’s objective was not to evaluate the 
results of exchange—evaluation seemed appropriate enough in terms 
of the goals of particular programs, but hardly feasible across the board 
without consensus on aims, which was lacking; it was rather to open up 
the area for research. Starting with little sophistication about important 
problems and significant variables, and with virtually no fund of previous 
research on the immediate topic, the committee felt that the first need 
was for a more adequate “natural history” of the processes involved in 
sojourn and return. Concurrent studies of four nationality groups on 
American campuses and after return were conducted for this purpose. 
They relied primarily on intensive interviews with small numbers of cases; 
with the exception of the Scandinavian study described by Sewell and Da- 
vidsen below, only a qualitative integration of the findings was attempted. 
While these studies did not permit quantitative generalizations about the 
foreign student population, and allowed only uncertain “clinical” hunches 
about causal relationships, they served their purpose well. Thanks to the 
range of variation deliberately built into the design, they provided a good 
initial natural history of the “varieties of foreign student experience.” 
They enabled us to formulate conceptually a number of research problems 
to replace the unconceptualized topics that we previously had in mind. 
Posing these problems brought the subject matter of cross-cultural educa- 
tion within the range of current research preoccupations of theoretically 
oriented social scientists, and made possible the more quantitative and 
systematically focused studies of the present group, three of which are 
described in this issue. 

The intensive studies also brought to light certain common features 
of foreign student adjustment that cut across nationality. Most relevant 
to evaluating the results of any cross-sectional study is the tentative finding 
of more or less distinguishable phases in the course of sojourn adjustment. 
In an initial spectator phase, the visitor’s experience tends to be limited to 
kaleidoscopic impressions, without serious confrontation of difficulties or 


*See their article, ““The American-educated Japanese,” The Annals, 1954, 295, 
83-107. A major publication is forthcoming. 
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personal commitment to work toward their solution. Defensively, some 
students may prolong this phase, holding their experience at arm’s length, 
but most soon pass into a phase of involvement in which they work 
through their more or less difficult problems of cross-cultural adjustment. 
If the sojourn is long enough to permit it, they eventually arrive at a 
relatively stabilized modus vivendi. As the time of return draws near, 
a final phase of anticipation and reappraisal may be distinguished in 
which preoccupation with problems of readjustment may come to the 
fore. While the timing of these developments undoubtedly varies from 
person to person and among cultural groups, as well as depending on 
situational factors, some progression of this sort seems inherent in the 
cross-cultural experience. 

From the standpoint of scientific increment—apart from practically 
useful insights gathered along the way—what gain can be expected from 
studies of cross-cultural education? Why should psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists concern themselves about foreign students anyway? 
Clearly we should not ask for a theory of cross-cultural education, any 
more than we can appropriately seek a theory of prejudice or of small 
groups. Rather, the problems of cross-cultural education form a context in 
which various processes, each. capable of theoretical formulation, come 
jointly into focus. There can be real value in studying such a slice of the 
empirical world from various perspectives. It provides a common testing 
ground in which the interrelations of different theoretical approaches 
can be worked out. 











The Adjustment of Scandinavian Students’ 


William H. Sewell 
and 
Oluf M. Davidsen 


During the period 1952-1954 four intensive studies of foreign students 
in American universities were conducted under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research 
Council.? Each of these studies focused on a single nationality group: 
Indians, Japanese, Mexicans and Scandinavians, The findings reported in 
this paper are based on a study of the entire group of forty Scandinavian 
students regularly enrolled at the University of Wisconsin within the 
period 1952-1954. The study was designed as exploratory research rather 
than to test specific hypotheses or to evaluate foreign student programs. 

Although the study was exploratory in nature, it was not without 
design. While at the outset there were no specific guiding hypotheses, 
there was a deliberate attempt to identify relevant variables in the per- 
sonalities, the home country backgrounds, and the loca! situations which 
might have bearing on the outcomes of the students’ sojourn, particularly 
their adjustment in the university situation and their attitudes and images 
of the United States and their home countries. Beyond this, the study 
sought to explore data-gathering and analysis techniques particularly 
appropriate to studies of cross-cultural education, to discover some prom- 
ising leads for further research, and to arrive at some tentative and 
restricted generalizations concerning the specific group under study. 

The present paper must of necessity be limited to a brief discussion 
of research procedures and some indication of findings which either have 
already influenced subsequent research or might profitably be pursued in 
future studies of foreign student adjustment. The findings presented do 
not represent all of the possible fruitful leads but rather a sampling from 
them. Other findings have been presented elsewhere, particularly those 
dealing with students’ perceptions of various major aspects of American 
society and culture.* An intensive analysis of the interrelationships 


* This is a revised and expanded version of a paper delivered at the annual 
meetings of the American Psychological Association in San Francisco, September 
$.. 1955: , 

*For further discussion of this research program see: W. C.’ Bennett, “Re- 
search in cross-cultural education,” Items, 1952, 6, 3-6; M. B. Smith and J. B. 
Casagrande, “The cross-cultural education projects: progress report,” Items, 1953, 
7, 26-32; and M. B. Smith, “A research program on educational exchange,” News 
Bulletin (Institute of International Education), 1954, 29 (No. 8), 2-6. 

*W. H. Sewell, R. T. Morris, and O. M. Davidsen, “Scandinavian students’ 
images of the United States: a study in cross-cultural education,’ The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1954, 295, 126-135. 
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between variables is now in progress. The results of this analysis and 
other findings of the study will be published in appropriate form in the 
near future. 


Techniques 


One of the major problems we faced in the study was to select and 
define the variables to be observed. The number of variables possibly 
bearing on cross-cultural education is of course enormous. Some variables 
were suggested by earlier research. Social psychological theory provided 
still others, The experience of workers in the field furnished a number 
of leads. From other sources still other variables were selected which for 
one reason or another seemed promising. On the basis of consultations 
among the staffs of the projects, a list of core variables was selected deal- 
ing both with outcome and background factors. To this list were added 
variables thought to be of special importance in dealing with the Scan- 
dinavian group and the local university situation. The total list of vari- 
ables on which information was finally sought slightly exceeded 200. 
These variables were classified and categorized under the following head- 
ings: background characteristics, liberal-conservative orientation, plans 
for U. S. stay, preconceptions and expectations, arrival perceptions and 
experiences, U. S. experiences, maintenance of sub-culture, academic, 
personal and social adjustment, attitudes toward American institutions 
and culture, attitudes toward home culture, and return plans. 

The data were derived from a number of sources but principally 
from intensive interviews with the students. These interviews were mainly 
nondirective but followed a general pattern set by an interview guide. 
They were conducted in several tape-recorded sessions over a period of a 
year. In addition to the interview data, further information on the rele- 
vant variables was gathered from an information questionnaire, teachers’ 
ratings, official records, self-ratings, interviewer’s ratings, and participant 
observation. 

A coding scheme was developed whereby responses were extracted 
from the interview protocols in the form of numerical codes. One of the 
ciphers in each code indicated the rating of the response, usually on a 
5-point scale. By weighing all the responses pertaining to a given variable, 
a summary rating was obtained which was then used in the quantitative 
analysis. Coding of a sample of the interview protocols was done inde- 
pendently by three members of the project staff. The degree of consistency 
among coders was sufficiently great that it was decided that the remain- 
ing protocols could be coded by one person with spot-checking by others. 
Appropriate codes were developed for information from the other sources 
and all coded data were punched on IBM cards to facilitate statistical 
analysis. 


Selected Findings 


In the discussion that follows an attempt is made to focus on four 
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aspects of the research. First, because it is assumed that communication 
is one of the necessary preconditions of satisfactory adjustment, attention 
will be given to the variables found to be significantly related to maximum 
communication and contact with Americans and the American environ- 
ment. Second, factors related to two aspects of foreign student adjustment 
will be dealt with in seme detail: adjustment to academic life and atti- 
tudes toward the U. S. These aspects of adjustment were selected because 
they correspond to two major purposes in foreign student study programs; 
the acquisition of specific knowledge, skills and techniques, and the 
facilitation of understanding and good will. Third, the adjustment process 
over time will be considered briefly. Fourth, typical patterns of adjustment 
by students with varying sojourn motivations, role perceptions and return 
expectations will be presented. 


Contaci 


The Scandinavian students in our sample came to study in the 
United States for a wide variety of reasons. Some came for a quite 
specific purpose, such as training in technology, while others had several 
complementary purposes in mind. But no matter what the purpose, its 
accomplishment is dependent to a large degree on how well the student 
can adjust to the new environment and communicate with those about 
him so that satisfactory learning may take place. While the communica- 
tion and contact that a foreign student has with Americans and the 
various aspects of American society and culture are difficult to measure, 
the data of our study provided information on a number of relevant indi- 
cators including the following: contacts with the American community 
(homes, churches, commercial recreation, etc.), participation in campus 
activities and events, proportion of time spent in the company of Ameri- 
cans, and extent of travel in the United States. Because these indicators 
are numerous and interrelated, they have been combined into a summary 
index designed to provide a crude rating of communication and contact 
which we have called an Index of Contact. Our statistical analysis indi- 
cated the following significant relationships (at the .05 level) between 
the Index of Contact and selected characteristics of the students: 

The higher the Index of Contact, then 


—the higher the student’s English-speaking facility. 


the less foreign the student’s appearance. 


—the higher the student’s socioeconomic status at home. 


-the more urban the residential background of the student. 


the more prior contact the student had had with America and 
Americans. 


—the more informal guidance the student had received. 
the more likely that the student’s field of study was in the liberal 


arts, in contrast to physical and biological science. 
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—the more likely that the student’s purpose in coming to the U. S. 
was social or cultural, in contrast to strictly professional purposes. 


—the less frequent and severe the frustrating experiences encoun- 
tered by the student. 


—the more likely that the elapsed sojourn is of short or long rather 
than intermediate duration. 


There is not space to comment on each of these relationships. How- 
ever, the relationships seem reasonable and are all in the direction that 
would normally be predicted. Those background variables dealing with 
English facility, foreign appearance, urban background, socioeconomic 
status, and prior contact with the American culture would ordinarily be 
thought of as having an important bearing on subsequent contact, in 
that high ratings make for ease of communication and personal accept- 
ance. The variables dealing with the student’s general orientation, namely, 
his field of study and purpose in coming to the United States, would be 
expected to influence the extent and nature of the contacts he would 
wish to have with American life and culture. Finally, it would be expected 
that such situational variables as informal guidance and freedom from 
frustrating experiences during the sojourn would make for increased 
opportunity for communication and contact. While we would not claim 
that these variables are the basic determiners of extent of contact, we do 
feel that they should be taken into account in future research. It should 
be pointed out also that these factors may be of even greater importance 
in dealing with foreign students whose backgrounds may vary more than 
those of the Scandinavian group and who do not find themselves in aca- 
demic communities that are as receptive to them as this one is to Scandi- 
navians, Actually, the Scandinavian sample does not show as great diver- 
sity of language facility, socioeconomic status, prior contacts, and back- 
ground characteristics as one would expect in other foreign student groups. 
Moreover, national status as perceived by the gtoup is high, they are 
hardly foreign looking, and in general, they are sought after rather than 
ignored—particularly in this community. 


Academic Adjustment 


From what has already been said, it should be apparent that for the 
most part the Scandinavian students in our sample were able to acquaint 
themselves sufficiently well and rapidly with their new environment to 
encounter relatively few discour:ging adjustment situations either in their 
academic or personal adjustment. However, this is not to say that the 
adjustment was always smooth and easy. They did encounter problems 
in their personal relations with Americans. Particularly, they were 
troubled by what they considered to be the lack of genuineness about the 
characteristically open and informal way in which friendliness is expressed 
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in the United States, their perceptions of intellectual and aesthetic im- 
maturity of Americans, and the contradictions between American institu- 
tional norms and personal behavior—especially those concerning boy-girl 
relationships. Most of them at one time or another encountered adjust- 
ment problems in one or more of these areas. In addition, while the 
Scandinavian students had little doubt about their national worth, a few 
had experiences which apparently threatened their academic, professional, 
and personal self-esteem. Their reactions to these frustrations were some- 
times characterized by emotional overtones but in general they were 
taken in stride and adequate adjustment resulted. 

Possibly the single area in which adjustment was most difficult was 
American academic life—particularly in the initial period. The pattern of 
education in the Scandinavian countries has at least two dominant char- 
acteristics: a quite inflexible curriculum and system of discipline in the 
early years which is relaxed at the university level where there is great 
freedom in these matters; and, a highly competitive selection system 
which brings only students of very high ability and achievement to the 
university, The Scandinavian students found it quite difficult to adjust to 
the relatively rigid routine of registration, the advisement system, required 
courses, compulsory class attendance, frequent examinations, objective 
tests, laboratory exercises and term papers, which are so characteristic 
of the American system of higher education at the undergraduate level, 
and to some extent, at the graduate level. Moreover, most of them found 
university regulations governing campus behavior, housing, and dormitory 
living particularly oppressive. Some of the more advanced graduate and 
professional students were particularly upset when they were not given 
the credit they felt they deserved for prior educational and professional 
achievement. Many undergraduates and graduate students as well were 
disappointed by the level of instruction they received, and sometimes 
found it difficult to keep up their interest in their academic work. This 
they blamed on what they perceived as the low level of intellectual 
maturity of American university students, not on the university. Their 
general evaluation of the competence of the professors, professor-student ’ 
relationships, and the physical facilities and equipment of the university 
was very favorable indeed. 

Despite the indicated academic adjustment problems of the Scandi- 
navian students, they were as a group highly successful in their academic 
work as indicated by their high grade point averages, the high ratings 
given them by their teachers on a number of pertinent criteria, and their 
own evaluations of their accomplishments. Thus, from observing the 
academic adjustment problems of the students, we get the impression 
that the level of adjustment necessary to accept, like, and approve of the 
academic environment is more difficult than the adjustment needed to 
utilize it successfully. Our Scandinavian students in any event found it 
quite possible to perform at a high academic level, even though they 
experienced difficulty adjusting to many details of academic life. 
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Affect 

A considerable portion of the interviews with the Scandinavian 
students was devoted to their experiences, impressions, and attitudes 
toward major aspects of American life and culture, including family life, 
education, government, religion, the economy, art and architecture, race 
relations, social relations, etc. The results of this inquiry have been 
reported quite fully elsewhere and need not be repeated here. In general, 
it was found that the Scandinavian students’ impressions and attitudes 
were quite selective and specific regarding American life. Few students 
exhibited unqualified approval or disapproval. The general pattern was 
to be favorably impressed with certain features of American life but to be 
quite unfavorable toward other features. Despite this tendency toward 
selective evaluation of American life, it was possible to gain an over-all 
impression of the affect produced by their experiences from a content 
analysis of the interview materials. The crude summary measure which 
has resulted from this analysis is called an Index of Affect. We believe 
that the index reflects the extent to which the student has been able to 
work out a harmonious adjustment to American life and culture. For this 
reason we have sought to relate this summary measure to other variables. 

A number of variables were associated (at the .05 level) with the 
Index of Affect. Some of the more important relationships are indicated 
below. In general, the more favorable the over-all attitude toward the 
United States, as evidenced by the student’s rating on the Index of Affect, 
then 

—the higher the student’s English-speaking facility. 
—the less foreign the student’s appearance. 
-the higher the student’s socioeconomic status at home. 


—the more prior contact the student had had with America and 
Americans. 


—the more favorable the student’s preconceptions of the U. S. 
—the more favorable the student’s arrival perceptions of the U. S. 
the more informal guidance the student had received. 


—the more likely that the student’s purpose in coming to the U. S. 
was social or cultural, in contrast to strictly professional purposes. 


—the greater the student’s contact with Americans during the 
sojourn, 


—the more flexibility exhibited in the student’s behavior. 


—the more likely the student is to be dependent on others. 


—-the more ease in social situations exhibited by the student. 


—the less frequent and severe the frustrating experiences encoun- 
tered by the student. 
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—the less preoccupied the student is with his home country during 
the U. S. sojourn. 


—the greater the student’s academic success in the U. S. 


—the greater the student’s desire to advocate the adoption of U. S. 
patterns at home. 


—the more likely that the elapsed sojourn is of short or long 
rather than intermediate duration. 


Again, it is difficult to indicate adequately the meaning of the 
relationships found. Obviously, in some instances the Index of Affect 
appears to be an antecedent variable and in other instances a consequent 
variable. Several variables having to do with contact or facilitating con- 
tact with American life and culture seem to be preconditions to favorable 
attitudes to the U. S, These include: prior contact with America, lan- 
guage facility, social ease, socioeconomic status, lack of foreign appear- 
ance, contact with Americans during sojourn, and favorable precon- 
ceptions, Other variables seem to influence attitudes toward the U. S. but 
are more clearly involved in the situation of the sojourn. These include: 
arrival perceptions, extent of informal guidance, academic success, preoc- 
cupation with home country, and a number of personality variables. 
Finally, it would appear that favorable affect may lead to advocation of 
adoption of selected American ideas and practices at home. 

Further examination of some of the variables which were not found 
to be significantly related to the Index of Affect is instructive. For 
example, our original analysis revealed no relationship between the Index 
of Affect and the objectivity with which the students perceived the 
American scene; however, further examination indicated a curvilinear 
relationship: the students whose attitudes toward the United States were 
most or least favorable were significantly less objective and realistic in 
their views of this country than were the middle group. Participant 
observation suggests that selective perception on the part of the students 
may account for this result. For example, students who encountered 
unpleasant experiences, such as academic prestige loss, seemed to look 
deliberately for things to criticize, while those whose experiences were 
unusually pleasant seemed to find it difficult to criticize anything about 
the United States. 


Phases in Adjustment 


In addition to the analysis of relationships between variables, the 
study was designed to obtain information on the pattern of adjustment 
over time. This produced one of the most interesting findings of the study; 
that students’ over-all attitudes, as measured by the Index of Affect, 
followed a distinctly U-shaped pattern. In the typical case of students 
staying for one year, attitudes tended to be most favorable during the first 
few months, to become less favorable toward the midpoint of their stay, 
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and finally to become more favorable as the time for return approached. 
This pattern was apparent not only from the interviews but also from a 
rating form on which students, just prior to their return home, were asked 
to indicate the degree of their favorableness to American life at various 
points during their stay. The same general pattern was clearly apparent 
in academic and personal adjustment also.* 

As would be expected, there were a number of factors of a personal 
and situational nature which influenced the rate at which a particular 
student passed through this cycle. Of particular importance were: lan- 
guage facility, extent of contact with Americans, previous contact with 
other cultures, personality characteristics, and informal guidance. Of 
these, the extent and intimacy of contact with Americans seemed to be 
most important. 


Patterns of Adjustment 


It is obvious that the particular ways of adjusting to a new and 
complex situation, such as that confronting foreign students in America, 
are many and varied and depend on a number of factors in the personal 
background, personality, and particular situations confronting the student. 
Our Scandinavian students are no exception. No two students follow 
identical adjustment patterns; however, careful analysis of the forty inter- 
view protocols does suggest at least four fairly clear patterns into which 
most of the students can be placed without violence. Many factors seem 
to be involved in these patterns, but the ones which are most unmistakably 
important are the following: sojourn motivations, role perceptions, and 
return expectations. In this section we shall attempt to give a brief 
description of the four types or patterns that emerge from our analysis. 

First, there are students who have no need or desire to involve them- 
selves socially or emotionally in the life of the host country. Their 
position in the home country is secure; their purposes in coming to 
America are often limited in scope, technical, and well defined; and, 
they concentrate on getting what they want out of their sojourn. They 
know that their stay will be of short duration and they prefer to maintain 
the role of detached observers. Rather than associating extensively with 
Americans, these students tend to satisfy their social needs by seeking 
companionship among fellow students of their own nationality. Students 
in this category do not experience severe adjustment problems either here 
or upon return to their home country because they do not lose their 
identity with their home country and participate only to a limited and 
selected extent in American life. 

There are other students who likewise have no strong desire to 
become involved in the new setting, at least not for the sake of learning 


*This observation has been substantiated by a study of returned Norwegian 
students. S. Lysgaard, “Adjustment in a foreign society: Norwegian Fulbright 
grantees visiting the United States,” International Social Science Bulletin, 1955, 


7, 45-51. 
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about it. However, circumstances such as feelings of financial or social 
obligation to American individuals, the mere anticipation of a prolonged 
stay here, or a patriotic urge to advocate the home country among 
Americans may compel these students to partake actively in the life of 
the host society. Home country orientation is likely to be heavily empha- 
sized in speech, mannerisms arid ideology by this group, and its contri- 
bution to cross-cultural exchange of information and ideas is mostly in 
the way of “selling” the home country. Whether in this process these 
students are at the same time “buying” aspects of the host country remains 
to be seen until they have returned, but it seems likely that these pro- 
moters are affected more markedly by the foreign experience than are the 
detached observers. During the sojourn, however, these students are likely 
to experience more severe adjustment problems because their identities 
and loyalties are to the home culture but they are forced by their con- 
ception of their role to be reluctant participants in American life.® 

A third category of students are able and willing, at least tempo- 
rarily, to detach themselves emotionally from their own country. Getting 
to know this country by actively participating in its life has figured 
importantly in their purpose in coming here. By reason of their own 
desire or welcome obligation, these students are highly aware of the 
temporary nature of the sojourn and want to get as much out of it in the 
shortest time possible. For this reason they are enthusiastic participants 
from the day of their arrival. In general, their purposes in coming are 
not nearly so specifically oriented to technological or academic goals as 
the two previous types. Neither are their expectations on return as clearly 
defined. They experience little difficulty in adjusting to the new situation, 
although their adjustment seems somewhat superficial. On the other hand, 
it is quite probable that they will find it more difficult than the others to 
readjust to the home culture, since they may have taken on traits here 
which are not approved of in the home culture. Op return they are most 
likely of all of the types to advocate American ideas. 

Finally, there are students who, for various reasons, are not especially 
attached to their home country. In general, they do not have well estab- 
lished status in their home society and view the visit as a chance to size 
up their opportunities elsewhere. Several of this group in the sample 
are contemplating settling permanently in the United States or some 
other country. The adjustment to America of these settlers is not as rapid 
as that of the enthusiastic participants possibly because of their uncertain 
future status, but their adaptation to life here seems more genuine and 
thorough. Students who follow this pattern are often escapees who are 
unlikely to return. Those who do are likely to be dissatisfied and may 
well return to the United States. While at home they will probably be 


*For a more complete discussion of the question of balancing loyalties as well 
as of other tasks of adjustment faced by foreign students, see, M. B. Smith, “Some 
features of foreign student adjustment,” Journal of Higher Education, 1955, 26, 
231-241. 
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firm believers in American ways and ideas, but because they do not intend 
to invest their future in the home country, they are not likely to strongly 
advocate the adoption of these ways and ideas. 

These four adjustment patterns should by no means be thought of as 
rigid categories describing every possible type of adjustment. To be sure, 
sojourn experiences may influence a student’s orientation radically and 
cause him to change from one pattern to another. It is believed, however, 
that these patterns are sufficiently suggestive to warrant their further 
testing in other investigations of foreign student adjustment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summarizing selected results of this exploratory study, drawing 
on both the quantified data and on impressions from participant observa- 
tion, the following conclusions seem justified. 

As a group, the Scandinavian students are able to adjust to the 
American scene and to satisfy their academic and social needs with little 
difficulty. In spite of this similarity among them, the differences between 
the students in their reactions to the foreign experience are many and 
obvious. As compared with other nationalities, it seems that Scandinavian 
students are near one end of a continuum of behavior and experience 
for foreign students which is characterized by a practical, emotionally 
uninvolved approach to the new environment and by a highly differ- 
entiated view of the American society, Scandinavian students, as com- 
pared with foreign students from other parts of the world, are further 
characterized by feelings of high national status and by being willing to 
adopt and transfer those select aspects of the American culture which they 
find desirable. 

Our analysis of relationships between variables supports the hypothe- 
sis that contact and communication are necessary preconditions to success- 
ful academic and personal adjustment, and finally, to favorable general 
attitudes toward the host society and culture. A number of variables were 
shown to be related in a variety of ways to contact and communication, 
and in turn to academic and personal adjustment. Moreover, several of 
these same variables are also related to general attitudes toward the 
United States. The interrelationships are in many ways quite complex, 
and each variable is in turn related to still other variables. 

Analysis of the interview protocols indicates that adjustment of 
foreign students and development of attitudes take place in phases. 
During the initial phase the Scandinavian student has many contacts with 
Americans and is favorably treated, has high self-esteem, enjoys the new 
environment, and is favorably disposed toward it. After a few months his 
contacts decrease, Americans are less likely to seek him out for preferential 
treatment, and he has to reach a more realistic compromise with the 
demands of the new environment. In this situation he finds it difficult 
to make a satisfactory adjustment and becomes less favorably impressed 
with America. Finally, as his stay nears its end, he develops adequate 
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ways to meet the demands of the American environment and his attitudes 
become more favorable. His personal adjustment improves, excepting that 
he may now be faced with the anticipation of difficult problems of 
readjustment to his own country. This observation may furnish a more 
insightful perspective of foreign student behavior for people practically 
concerned with foreign student adjustment. For example, recognition of a 
negative or hostile disposition as a temporary and perhaps necessary 
step to adjustment may not only be consoling to the teacher or advisor 
of foreign students, but, more importantly, is apt to make him less likely 
to contribute to the prolongation of this developmental stage. 

The importance of personal characteristics and experiential variables 
to the adjustment of any individual student should not be underestimated. 
However, striking relationships between purpose in coming here and 
subsequent adjustment gave rise to suggestions about a more comprehen- 
sive theory of foreign student adjustment based on the student’s sojourn 
motivations, role perceptions, and return expectations, Four adjustment 
patterns or types resulting from a combination of these factors are sug- 
gested which might well be further tested in future studies of foreign 
student adjustment, 








National Status and Attitudes of Foreign Students’ 


Richard T. Morris 


The study partially reported here is one of a series of projects in 
the program of research on foreign students sponsored by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council. 
To meet the requirements of the joint research effort, it was necessary 
that the several teams agree upon common dependent variables, for 
example, with respect to the image of America held by the foreign stu- 
dents. Each project then concentrated upon particular independent 
variables which were believed to be theoretically and predictively signifi- 
cant. One of tue several independent variables chosen by the authors was 
the national status of the visitor. It was thought to be crucial in the 
development of attitudes and behavior of foreign students visiting the 
United States. 


National Status, Self-Image, and Attitude Toward Host Country: 
Basic Hypotheses 


Most foreign students undergo a similar experience upon their arrival 
in a new country, although they may react differentially to it. The foreign 
student is among strangers with strange ideas, unpredictable new ways 
of judging him. His self-image is at stake, and may be subject to drastic 
revision at the hands of his new associates, This is perhaps true of any 
marked change of venue, where the assignment of status by new ascribers 
is highly important. It would not be as true, for example, for the tourist. 
The foreign student has a special kind of adjustment to make. He must 
handle the introduction of a new, or newly important, criterion of status, 
that of nationality. 

For most students, who have lived in one country all their lives, 
nationality is not one of the criteria with which they are judged by 
relevant fellow countrymen, nor does it usually play an important role 
in the formation of their self-esteem picture. There may be a sort of 
generalized ethnocentrism, particularly in those countries where there is 
heightened political or economic awareness of national status position 


* Revised version of paper read at the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, September, 1955. The author is indebted to Oluf M. 
Davidsen for his able assistance as associate director of the project. 

* Other main independent variables include extent and nature of contact with 
Americans and personal status changes, comparing status at home with status in 
this country. Findings on these variables are not reported here. 
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relative to other countries, but this placement is generally not applied to, 
or felt by, the individual personally. It is a kind of background noise. 
But now, suddenly, “foreign” students are faced with the fact that their 
nationality alone may determine the personal status granted them by 
relevant others, The basic hypothesis is that the foreign student’s image 
of America varies with his accorded national status, i.e, the student’s 
estimate of how Americans rate his country, Further, it is hypothesized 
that national status more strongly conditions attitudes if the foreign 
student identifies and is highly involved with his own country.*® The effects 
of categorization by means of a new, and perhaps to the subject, an 
irrelevant criterion will be felt to the extent that the person is involved 
in and self-identified with that category. It might be added at this point 
that this hypothesis and the elaborations of it that follow, seem to be 
applicable, for example, to the reactions of minority people who move 
into situations where categorical labels begin to be used as a basis for 
status judgments. 

In the context of this study, it is hypothesized that accorded national 
status is positively correlated with the foreign students’ attitudes toward 
this country. Although it is assumed here that accorded national status 
feelings lead to the formation of certain attitudes toward the United 
States, it is possible that the causal link works in the other direction and 
that favorableness toward this country results in the perception of Ameri- 
cans as being mutually well-disposed toward the country of origin of the 
foreign student, giving it higher status. The fact of stability in the 
accorded national status perceptions by nationality groups, and the fact 
that, impressionistically, the estimates of the foreign students seem to 
correspond with the actual views of Americans, lends credence to the 
former causal proposition rather than to the latter. 

Favorableness toward the United States is one of the dependent 
variables analyzed in the study and will be focused on in the present 
discussion.* If the status given by Americans is high, the student should 
be favorable to the United States. If the status accorded him is low, 
he should be unfavorable. 


Plan of the Study 


The subjects were 318 foreign students, representing approximately 
90 per cent of the entire foreign student population, excluding Canadians, 


* There are, of course, a number of other conditioning factors which would 
reduce the effect of national status estimates upon attitudes toward America: for 
example, length of stay in the country, purpose of the sojourn, extent of foreign 
travel prior to arrival in the United States, ease of identification of the student as 
a foreigner. These conditioning variables are being analyzed, but are not reported 
here. 

*The other main dependent variables not reported here are: perceptions of 
America as compared with characteristics of the home country, satisfaction with 
the sojourn, and satisfaction with academic matters. 
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who were in residence at U.C.L.A. during the academic year, 1954-1955. 
In one portion of the study the students were asked to indicate how they 
thought most people in the United States would rank the following coun- 
tries: France, India, Japan, Mexico, United States, and their home 
country, if not already included. They ranked countries using three 
criteria: standard of living, cultural standards, and political standards. 
An accorded national status score was assigned by adding together the 
rank differences between the: positions the students thought Americans 
would assign to the United States and the home country, for the three 
criteria, An attitude score was obtained from twenty-seven items which 
asked the students to describe features of their country as compared with 
the United States, and to say how they felt about each characteristic of 
the United States. An involvement score was obtained from five items 
asking for such information as degree of pride or shame felt at the be- 
havior of fellow-countrymen, amount of interest taken in affairs at home, 
and the like. 


Accorded National Status and Attitudes 


Initial results showed that 53 per cent of those students who felt that 
Americans accorded their country high national status were favorable to 
the United States, Fifty-one per cent of those with accorded low national 
status were favorable, the difference of 2 per cent being insignificant. 
When, however, degree of involvement was introduced, there was a dif- 
ference of 7 per cent between the high and low status people who were 
highly involved. Conversely, with low involvement, the difference dropped 
to 1 per cent. The difference due to high involvement, although increas- 
ing, was still not significant statistically. 


Status Gain or Loss and Attitudes 


It was further hypothesized, however, that although accorded na- 
tional status as such would make a difference in favorableness, gain or loss 
in national status should make an even greater difference. This hypothe- 
sis was derived from a developing body of research on status, which 
seems to indicate, in many instances, that it is not so much absolute posi- 
tion that conditions attitudes, but relative or comparative position. This 
idea also occurs in mobility theory which points out the importance of 
changing position. While there is no actual change in position over time 
recorded in the present study, the difference between the student’s own 
placement of his country, which might be assumed to have been in effect 
before he came, and his present estimate of how Americans place his 
country, could serve as an analogy of mobility theory. 

° The sample represented 65 different nationalities. Some 40 per cent of the 
sample were from European or English-speaking countries. The nationality groups 
comprising 10 or more members were, in order of size: Israel, Japan, China, 
France, Germany, Iraq, Greece, India, Great Britain, and the Philippines. There 
was an approximately equal number of graduates and undergraduates. About 20 
per cent of the sample were in their first year of study in the U.S. 
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A comparison was therefore made of the position that the foreign 
student estimates Americans give his home country (accorded status) ver- 
sus the position which the foreign student himself thinks his country has 
(subjective status). The difference between these two rankings was used 
as a measure of national status gain or loss. Status gain is indicated when 
accorded status is higher than subjective status, i.e., Americans, in the 
student’s opinion, place the home country higher than he himself does. 
Status loss in indicated when subjective status is higher than accorded 
status, i.e., the student places his country higher than he thinks the Ameri- 
cans do. The differences in the proportion of those favorable to the 
United States are compared for those who gained national status as 
against those who lost it. 

Without considering involvement, the difference in the proportion of 
those favorable to the United States, between the students who gained 
national status and those who lost it, rises from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, 
a significant difference at the .02 level. When involvement is added, the 
highly involved people show a difference of 27 per cent, significant at 
above the .001 level, between those who gained and those who lost na- 
tional status. The students who are low in involvement show an insig- 
nificant 5 per cent difference between’ those who lost and those who 
gained, as hypothesized. 

High Involvement, National Status Gain (N=52). 65% favorable 

High Involvement, National Status Loss (71) 38% favorable 

Low Involvement, National Status Gain (69) 54% favorable 

Low Involvement, National Status Loss (70) 49% favorable 


Another aspect of mobility theory that might be applied analogously 
in the present case, holds that the differential effects of movement depend 
upon the starting position in the scale. According to this idea, those who 
start from the bottom and move up should show stronger effects than 
those close to the top who move up, even though they move the same dis- 
tance. Similarly, those at the top of a status scale who drop in position 
should feel it more strongly than those close to the bottom who drop. In 
terms of this study, the implication is that those students with low sub- 
jective national status (the point at which they start) who gain status 
should be most favorable, while those students who have high subjective 
national status and lose should be the most unfavorable. The highs who 
gain and the lows who lose should fall somewhere in the middle on faVor- 
ableness. 

This hypothesis was tested and shows, without considering involve- 
ment, that the differences on favorableness are as predicted. 

Low National Status, National Status Gain (N=77) 65% favorable 

High National Status, National Status Gain (58). ..59% favorable 


Low National Status, National Status Loss (63) 51% favorable 
High National Status, National Status Loss (88) 39% favorable 
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The largest difference, as predicted, is between the lows who gained and 
the highs who lost, a difference of 26 per cent, significant at the .001 level. 

When the effects of involvement are partialled out, the results are as 
expected: with the highly involved students the difference on favorable- 
ness jumps to 37 per cent, significant at above the .001 level for the two 
extreme groups, and with low involvement, the difference drops to an 
insignificant 16 per cent. 


High Involvement, Low National Status, 


Gain (N=43) 70% favorable 
High Involvement, High National Status, Loss (39) 33% favorable 
Low Involvement, Low National Status, Gain (59) | 59% favorable 


Low Involvement, High National Status, Loss (34)... 43% favorable 


Subjective National Status and Attitudes 


The effects of national status gain and loss upon the selected depend- 
ent variable are even more striking when they are compared with the 
effects of subjective national status alone, that is to say, where the student 
ranks his own country. Although, as stated previously, accorded national 
status showed no relation with favorableness, there is a significant rela- 
tion, at above the .05 level, between subjective national status and favor- 
ableness to the U.S. This difference, however, is in an unexpected direc- 
tion. Those with low subjective national status are more favorable. 


Subjective National Status, High (N= 146) 47% favorable 
Subjective National Status, Low (130) 59% favorable 


It is true also, to get beyond the statements of the subjects, that stu- 
dents from the “underdeveloped countries” (classitied on the basis of 
educational level)® are significantly, at above the .05 level, more favor- 
able toward the U.S. than those students from the more “developed” 
countries, There is a very high correlation (at above the .001 level) be- 
tween level of development and subjective national status. The students 
from the underdeveloped countries tend to assign their countries low 
Status. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the fact of self-assigned low status, the fact that these 
students come from countries which they recognize as low in the scale of 
international comparison, does not itself make for unfavorable attitudes 
toward this country. In fact these students are more favorable than those 
from the high status countries. Nor does the fact of low accorded national 
status alone make any significant difference in attitudes. 

But when foreign students compare their idea of where their country 


* Taken from “Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation,’ United 
Nations Document E/CN.5/267/Rev. 1, 8 September, 1952, pp. 63-64. 
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stands with their idea of where most Americans place it, something dif- 
ferent happens. Those who suffer by this comparison (i.e., see the Ameri- 
cans assigning their country lower status than they themselves do) are 
unfavorable, particularly if they are highly involved with their own nation. 
On the other hand, those who gain by the comparison (i.e., feel Ameri- 
cans accord their country higher status than they themselves do, or at 
least not any lower) are more likely to be favorable, especially if they are 
highly involved. 

To generalize once more to the minority situation,’ it is at least sug- 
gested that it is not the fact that minority group members live under 
poorer conditions than the majority, or that they realize this discrepancy, 
which primarily conditions their attitudes toward that majority—this they 
may be willing to admit without rancor. But, if those in the minority feel 
that the majority are making comparisons unfavorable to them, they be- 
come more antagonistic, especially if they feel highly identified with their 
own group. 


* This suggestion must, of course, be subject to qualification in view of the 
special characteristics which distinguish the foreign student from a minority group 
member who is resident in the U.S.: the temporary nature of the status position 
of the student in this country, the difference between inter- and intra-national 
comparisons, and the like. 








Factors Associated with the Development of 


Cross-Cultural Social Interaction’ 
Rose K. Goldsen, Edward A. Suchman, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Contact between cultures leads, on the societal level, to cultural dif- 
fusion and change; on the individual level, to a process of learning and 
adjustment. The social scientist, seeking to arrive at generalizations about 
the nature of what is diffused and changed, and by what process this 
takes place, is constrained to analyze the events in each situation of cul- 
ture contact in terms of trans-cultural variables.2 These are variables 
which can be measured in all cultures, and which must thus be definable 
in terms apart from the distinctive content, in any given cultural situation, 
by which they are indexed. 

In seeking to understand the character and the process of social 
change resulting from the contact of cultures, the social scientist views all 
situations of culture contact as, so to speak, potential case studies in the 
search for such trans-cultural variables, and as further opportunities to 
test their manifestation and interrelationship in one more contact situation. 

It is from this point of view that the present study of the effect of 
contacts between American and foreign students at Cornell university is 
reported here. The total study is designed to investigate this reciprocal 
effect. The present paper, however, reports on only one aspect of the 
research. It directs itself to the question: given the social norm on the 
Cornell campus favoring cross-cultural contact and interaction between 
American and foreign students, what accounts for differential rates of 
interaction? What are the factors which bring some American students 
into meaningful social relations with the foreign students, and which in- 
hibit the growth of such relationships among others? 

This differential rate of interaction may be expressed in terms of a 
frequency distribution. Among a student body of 9,500 graduates and 
undergraduates at Cornell, foreign nationals from almost every country 
in the world constitute less than 5 per cent. Nevertheless, a poll of a ran- 
domly selected sample of 588 American students revealed that 37 per cent 
scored high on a scale measuring the extent of their social interaction 
with foreign students,’ 26 per cent scored low, and the remaining 37 per 


* This is a revised version of a paper read on August 31, 1955 at the Wash- 
ington, D.C., meetings of the American Sociological Society. 

* Robert R. Sears, “Transcultural Variables.’ Working papers of the Social 
Science Research Council Conference on Cross-Cultural Research on Personality 
Development, Kansas City, May 20-22, 1955. Mimeographed. 

* The interaction scale was constructed on the basis of the following questions 
asked of the cross-section surveyed by telephone: 
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cent were in an intermediate position. 

Subsampling the cases at both ends of this scale provided the sample 
of 191 men and women who were selected for intensive follow-up inter- 
view. The interview was conducted as a face-to-face discussion, and fo- 


cussed upon the genesis, development and quality of such intergroup con- 
tacts where they occurred. 


Comparing the American students who have meaningful social con- 
tacts among the foreign population with their counterparts lacking such 
contacts,‘ points to certain important differences to which the remainder 
of this paper is devoted. Three sets of factors seem to determine whether 
American students will develop meaningful social relationships with for- 


During the present semester, about how many foreign students at 
Cornell do you, personally, come into contact with— 
None 
+ Some 


Have you done anything social together with this student (these stu- 
dents) such as going to’ the movies or having lunch or coffee together? 
— Rarely or never 
+ Often or occasionally 


Do you consider this student (any of these students) 
+ Among your best friends 
+ A good friend 
— Just a person to speak to 


The distribution of this scale of interaction with foreign students for the 
present sample was: 
Highest 1 37% 
2 37 
3 19 


Lowest 7 


(N=588) 


A subsample of 191 cases in the highest and lowest scale positions was then 


chosen for follow-up face-to-face interview. For these respondents the original scale 
was refined by the inclusion of a fourth item: 


How badly would it make you feel if you lost touch with this student? 
+ very badly 
+ fairly badly 
— not very badly 
— not at all 


The distribution for the subsample on the refined measure of association was: 
Highest 25% 


23 
25 
Lowest 27 


(N=191) 


*The present paper reports mainly on the 121 male students in the subsample 


of 191, For some items, it reports on the 417 men polled in the cross-section tele- 
phone survey. 
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eign student nationals, They are: (1) participation in the main stream of 
the campus social milieu; (2) a general pattern of friendliness, outgoing- 
ness, liking for people—in short, what might be called ‘“association-mind- 
edness”; (3) spatial proximity providing contact opportunity. 


The Role of Community Participation 


The present study refutes, at least for institutions like Cornell, the 
frequently heard contention that the American students who interact with 
foreign students are mainly deviant types of people—that is, members of 
little enclaves outside the main stream of campus life. At Cornell this is 
not the case. Three indices of integration and participation in campus 
life refute this contention: American student associates of foreign students 
are more likely to be fraternity members; they are more likely to partici- 
pate in extra-curricular activities and they are more likely to date at least 
once a month. These objective indices of participation in campus life are 
reinforced by a fourth, more subjective measure of integration and ad- 
justment at Cornell. Associates tend to report more than non-associates 
that they are satisfied with the kind of life they lead at Cornell. 





TABLE 1. 


PARTICIPATION AND INTEGRATION IN THE SOCIAL MILIEU ENCOURAGE 
Cross-CuLTuRAL INTERACTION.* (MEN ONLY.) 


INTERACTION SCALE 


INDICATORS OF PARTICIPATION HIGHEST LoweEsT 
AND INTEGRATION 1 2 3 4 
Participation 
1. Proportion reporting fraternity 
membership 67% 68% 579% 44% 
2. Proportion reporting participation in 
extra-curricular activities 90% 82% 80% 76% 
3. Proportion reporting dates at least 
once a month or more 93% 93% 85% 71% 
Integration 


4. Proportion reporting that they are 
“very satisfied with the kind of life” 
they lead at Cornell 


54% 56% 56% 33% 


* The table is based on two samples. Indices 1 and 2 are based on the tele- 
phone survey of the Cornell cross-section. The bases on which the percentages are 
computed are (from the highest to the lowest scale position): 161, 164, 70, 22. 
Indices 3 and 4 are based on the interviewed sub-sample. The bases on which 
these percentages are computed are (from highest to lowest scale position): 30, 
28, 30, 33. 


The American students who are the actors in this situation of culture 
contact are not the deviant, isolated, disgruntled or dissatisfied. They are, 
on the contrary, more likely to be those who are in the mainstreams of 
campus life. 








The Role of Association-Mindedness 


That the associates are more likely to be fraternity members and to 
belong to student organizations has already suggested their greater tend- 
ency to mix with people in a formal way. But even beyond their reported 
activities, associates more frequently than non-associates tend to think of 
themselves as friendly and outgoing people. They tend to describe them- 
selves as the sort of person who “finds it easier to make friends than most 
people”; they tend to see themselves as the sort who “meet many people 
and make many friends.” 


TABLE 2. 
““ASSOCIATION-MINDEDNESS” ENCOURAGES Cross-CULTURAL INTERACTION. 
(INTERVIEWED SUB-SAMPLE, MEN ONLY.) 


INTERACTION SCALE 
HIGHEST Lowest 
1 2 3 $ 
(30) (28) (30) (33) 


INDICATORS OF 
ASSOCIATION-MINDEDNESS N= 
Proportion reporting that they are “the sort 
of person who finds it easier to make friends 

” ad 4 ‘ oA Le J f 
than most people. 60% 39% 37% 33% 
Proportion who say they are best described 
by the statement “I meet many people and 
make many close friends.” 20% 
‘ which one would you choose as the 
most important to you as present?” Propor- 
tion choosing “being friendly and helpful to 


others.” 


“ .. which one of the following would you 
say you feel the strongest allegiance to?” 
Proportion choosing “friends” 

“If a close friend asks something of you 
which . . . means a personal sacrifice how 
strong an obligation should you feel to make 
this sacrifice?” Proportion checking “very 
strong.” 


“ 


. what would you say are some of the 
things you would expect from a_ close 
friend?” Free answers coded as: 

Mutual enjoyment 

Help, support, advice 


* Less than one per cent. 


The greater tendency for American associates of foreign students to 
view themselves as friendly and outgoing reflects, probably, the more 
important role which friends and friendship play in their expressed value 
system. In a check-list of valued personality traits, associates are more 
likely than non-associates to select the trait, “friendly.” They seem, more- 
over, to attach a somewhat different meaning to the concept of friend- 
ship, indicating, perhaps, a somewhat less instrumental view. For example, 
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they frequently say that they feel that friendship bears an obligation to 
make sacrifices and that they feel a sense of allegiance to their friends; 
and they are less likely to define it in terms of the help, support, and 
advice which friends provide for each other, emphasizing, instead, the 
aspect of mutual enjoyment. 

These findings suggest that the kind of cross-cultural interaction stud- 
ied here may be a special case of social interaction in general. It may 
stem, in part, from those value orientations which view any friendship 
and social interaction as meaningful, desirable, worthwhile and important, 
for its own sake, rather than from any gain or benefit derived from it. 


The Role of Spatial Arrangements as Contact Opportunity 

The external conditions that bring together physically the members 
of different cultural groups likewise encourage the development of mean- 
ingful contacts among them. For example, associates report more fre- 
quently than non-associates that they live in a building where one or more 
foreign students likewise live; they are also more likely to report mem- 
bership in a student organization that includes foreign students. And even 
though the majority of Cornellians say that they attend at least one class 
which has a foreign student member, non-associates are more likely to 
report no such class contact with foreign students—or at least to be un- 
aware of it. 


TABLE 3 
SPATIAL ARRANGEMENTS WHICH Provipe Contact Opportunity, ENCOURAGE 
Cross-CuLTurRAL INTERACTION. (TELEPHONE Cross-SEcTION, MEN ONLY.) 


INTERACTION SCALE 
HIGHEST LoweEsT 
INDICATORS OF OPPORTUNITY 1 2 3 


2 4 
FOR CONTACT N= (161) (164) (70) (22) 
Proportion reporting that there are no for- 

eign students in any of their classes, or that 

they do not know whether there are any for- 

eign students in their classes 

Proportion reporting that one or more for- 

eign students lives in the same building 

Proportion reporting that they belong to a 

student organization to which foreign stu- 

dents also belong 40% 25% 23% 


70 


In a social situation, then, which is characterized ecologically by 
contact opportunity, one can expect those people who value personal as- 
sociation and friendship to engage in interaction—cross-cultural interac- 
tion, as well as intra-cultural interaction. 

The Role of Ideology, Interest, and Conviction 


To what extent do such cross-cultural contacts depend upon an 
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ideology of so-called liberal-humanitarian opinions and convictions? This 
study finds that for college students on the Cornell campus, at least, such 
ideological convictions and beliefs have very little to do with the devel- 
opment of cross-cultural associations. Student associates do not differ 
from non-associates on any of a number of measures of political ideology, 
attitude and interest. These measures included twelve items covering: 

Political affiliation 

Amount of political interest 

Perception of level of academic freedom and civil liberties in the U.S. 

Attitude to academic freedom and civil liberties in the U.S. 

Labor union ideology and attitude 

Nationalistic ideology 

Laissez faire philosophy of government 

Laissez faire philosophy of social welfare. 

Even when it comes to specific prejudices against indigenous minority 
groups, associates do not seem to differ from non-associates. At Cornell 
the dominant norm is expressed tolerance for minority groups. Only 5 
per cent, for example, agree that Negroes are lazy and ignorant; only 8 
per cent agree that some races are by nature superior; only 8 per cent 
agree that Jews are dishonest. And the proportion agreeing with these 
prejudiced statements is virtually identical for associates and for non- 
associates, 

On only two of the 12 items related to political and social ideologies 
do the American associates differ from the non-associates. Those who in- 
teract with foreign students are more likely to think U.S. economic and 
technical assistance programs offer about the right amount of aid; and 


are less apt to agree that “the weakest point of American democracy is 
the unjust treatment of the Negro.” (See Table 4.) On the one hand, 
they are more likely to express an isolationist position, but on the other 
hand, they are more likely to perceive injustice in treatment of Negroes. 


TABLE 4 
AssociaTes TEND TO BE Less CRITICAL OF CERTAIN U. S. Potictes 
AND PRACTICES. 


INTERACTION SCALE 
HIGHEST LowEsT 
Criticisms oF U. S. 1 2 3 
Policies AND PRACTICES ‘ N= (30) (28) (30) (33) 


“ 


. should the U, S. provide more economic 
and technical assistance . . . less assistance, 
or is the amount now being provided about 
right?” 

Less 

About right 

More 


Proportion agreeing that ‘The weakest point 
of American democracy is the unjust treat- 
ment of the Negro.”’ 
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There is sorne suggestion here that what may be relevant in the way 
political and social ideology affects cross-cultural interaction is not the 
Specific content of the related issues, but rather the note of criticism which 
these two measures have in common, Here, again, is evidence that at 
Cornell those who interact with foreign students are not the politically 
critical, disgruntled or dissatisfied but are, on the contrary, those who are 
less critical of specific political issues and practices on the U.S. scene. 


The Importance of the Cultural Milieu 


In generalizing the findings of the present study, it is essential to limit 
them in terms of the particular Cornell social situation to which these 
data refer. Thus the hypotheses supported by the present study must be 
qualified in terms of this student milieu, and may be rephrased as follows: 

1. In a social situation in which the accepted patterns of behavior 
encourage and approve cross-cultural association and interaction, one 
can expect the more integrated members of that group to develop such 
contacts. 

2. In a social situation such as a college campus, one can expect the 
friendly outgoing, “joiners,” who set a greater value on personal relations 
and friendships, to engage in cross-cultural interaction along with their 
other types of social interaction. 

3. The effectiveness of these two sets of factors in encouraging cross- 
cultural interaction will be strengthened as the social structure provides 
contact-opportunities. 

4. Cross-cultural interaction between American and foreign students 
does not depend upon political and social ideology and conviction. It 
should be emphasized that the type of cross-cultural interaction studied 
here is not crystallized into a given issue (as in the case of interaction 
with Jews in our society) ; nor do most of the foreign students have the 
additional factor of visibility (as in the case of Negro-White relations). 
For these reasons the special character of the foreign student “case study” 
must be kept in view in generalizing this finding. 

5. In a social situation such as the college campus, just as cross-cul- 
tural interaction is less likely to develop among the socially deviant, the 
disgruntled, the negatively critical, it seems also less likely to develop 
among those who are politically critical. 











The Effects of Situational Factors on Personal 
Interaction between Foreign Students and Americans’ 


Claire Selltiz, Anna Lee Hopson, and Stuart W. Cook? 


The research being described here is part of a larger study concerned 
with the influence of personal interaction between foreign students and 
Americans on the foreign students’ attitudes toward various aspects of 
the United States and its people. This larger study fits into the general 
context of research on the relation between intergroup contact and atti- 
tude change. Within the last two or three decades there have been a 
number of studies of the effects of association between individuals from 
different ethnic groups. In spite of considerable diversity of results, a few 
findings do seem to be emerging as fairly well substantiated. It appears 
that, when members of different ethnic groups find themselves together 
in situations which offer opportunity to get to know each other as individ- 
uals, where they have equal status, where the individuals of the two 
groups have common interests and are similar in characteristics such as 
age or occupation, where the social norms are favorable to association 
between the two groups, and where the circumstances of the situation 
favor cooperation or at least do not introduce competition or conflict— 
given these conditions, it appears that personal association with members 
of an ethnic group other than one’s own leads to favorable changes in 
attitudes toward that group. 

But these findings stem primarily from studies within the United 
States, in which the individuals in contact were natives, or at any rate 
permanent residents, of the country. The question presents itself: Would 
association between citizens of different countries, under similar condi- 
tions, also lead to favorable attitude change? There are evident similari- 
ties between contact between members of different ethnic groups within 
a single country and contact between individuals from different countries. 
There are, however, important differences which must be taken into ac- 
count in considering to what extent the findings from the one type of 
personal association may hold for the other. 


Intergroup Relations and Cross-Cultural Contact 


One difference between the two types of situation is likely to be the 
extent to which individuals have well-structured preconceptions of the 
group with whose members they are entering into contact. In situations 


* Revised version of paper read at the annual mecting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, September, 1955. 
* With the assistance of Ruby Weinberg and Agnes Niyekawa. 
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of intergroup contact which have been studied within the United States, 
members of at least one of the groups generally enter the situation with 
fairly well structured negative stereotypes about the other group. Typi- 
cally, these stereotypes are not accurate representations of the group; thus 
individuals of that group in the contact situation do not conform to them. 
Further, individuals of the two groups, being products of the same cul- 
ture, are alike in many ways. They speak a common language; they are 
likely to have similar values and similar ways of looking at things. Once 
they enter into communication, it is usually not difficult for them to un- 
derstand each other. This combination of circumstances leads to a state 
of affairs in which contact provides an opportunity for observation of in- 
dividual behavior which does not conform to previously-held negative 
stereotypes and which may lead to the perception that these individuals 
are more similar to oneself than one had supposed. 

This combination of variables may also occur in cross-cultural con- 
tact, but it may not. It may happen that neither party comes with any 
clear initial stereotypes, or they may come with favorable preconceptions. 
They may not be sufficiently fluent in a common language to be able to 
handle all the kinds of topics about which they might want to communi- 
cate. Even if language itself does not present a barrier, differences in 
frames of reference and in values may mean that one does not really 
understand what the other is trying to communicate. An individual may 
be more struck by the differences in behavior and points of view than by 
similarities. Association under such circumstances might favor the build- 
ing up of negative stereotypes—just the reverse of what is found to take 
place in the course of intergroup contact within the United States. 

Another important difference between cross-cultural contact and in- 
tergroup contact within a country has to do with the influence of the 
broader context of which the personal interaction is only one element. 
Within the United States, investigators of the effects of intergroup con- 
tact have been able to concentrate on a limited situation—for example, 
one in which Negroes and whites work together, or live together as neigh- 
bors—with relatively little attention to the other contemporaneous expe- 
riences of members of either group. The general cultural setting can be 
assumed to be well known to both groups, and roughly constant for all 
individuals in the situation; the only major new experience which is a 
likely determinant of change in ethnic attitudes is the specific experience 
of personal association. But this is typically not the case for at least one 
party to cross-cultural contact—the individual who is in a strange country. 
For him, personal associations are but one part of a total new experience. 
He is eating new food, reading unfamiliar newspapers, speaking a more 
or less strange language, observing different ways of doing things, having 
innumerable casual encounters with storekeepers, taxi drivers, policemen. 
These other aspects of his experience may influence his attitudes at least 
as much as do his more intimate personal associations. 

There are differences, too, in the range of relevant objects of atti- 
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tudes, Within the United States, most studies have been concerned with 
attitudes toward Negroes. Typically, the items which are used to measure 
attitudes refer to beliefs about characteristics of Negroes as individuals 
(“Negroes are lazy,” etc.) , feelings about Negroes, opinions as to whether 
or not they should be segregated. Even when these beliefs, feelings, etc., 
refer to Negroes as a group, the reference is essentially to a collection of 
individuals. Within the United States, there is no distinctive “Negro cul- 
ture,” or “Negro political institutions,” nor any official actions of “Negro- 
dom.” But in the case of cross-cultural and cross-national contact, the 
objects of attitudes may range from individuals to foreign policy. Thus 
the question of the extent of generalization of favorable attitudes devel- 
oped in the course of interpersonal association becomes even more salient. 

These differences between intergroup contact within a country and 
cross-cultural contact present a challenging opportunity to investigate the 
dynamics by which personal association leads to attitude change. By mak- 
ing possible investigation of the effects of personal association under con- 
ditions different from those in which they have usually been studied, they 
present the possibility of sharpening statements about the effects of vary- 
ing conditions on the attitudinal outcomes of personal contact. And, of 
course, the more that is known about the effects of different conditions, 
the more possible it is to make inferences about the process of attitude 
change. 

But in studying the relationship between personal interaction and 
attitude change, one must contend with a familiar problem of interpreta- 
tion. Suppose we find an association between some aspect of interaction 
and some aspect of attitude change; which is cause and which effect? 
To disentangle the causal factors, it is necessary to demonstrate both that 
the interaction precedes the attitude change in time and that differences 
in interaction are not due to differences in individual inclination. This 
requirement, which offers little trouble in the laboratory, is quite dif- 
ficult to satisfy in a study done under field conditions. 


Design of the Study 


The first part of the study—that reported here—was designed to get 
evidence on these points. Since it was impossible to take a group of stu- 
dents and assign them randomly to situations which would encourage or 
discourage interaction, we. chose settings which we believed might differ 
in the opportunities they offered foreign students for association with 
Americans, and compared students in those different settings in terms of 
the amount and kind of interaction they had with Americans. We made 
the assumption—subject, of course, to checking within the study—that 
the reasons for which a student finds himself in one or another of these 
environments do not include expectations of or predispositions toward 
association with Americans. We predicted certain difierences in extent 
and nature of interaction solely on the basis of an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the settings. Verification of these predictions may be taken as 
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support for the conclusion that such differences in interaction are not con- 
tingent upon attitudinal differences—provided, of course, that our as- 
sumption that students are not in these different environments by reason 
of different attitudinal predispositions is supported. Under these condi- 
tions, we may argue that the difference in interaction is environmentally 
determined, and precedes rather than follows such attitude change as may 
occur among our subjects. 


Although this first part of the study is necessary to meet the logical 
requirements for testing hypotheses about the relationship between per- 
sonal interaction and attitude change, it has considerable interest in. its 
own right, as an investigation of the influences that lead to greater or less 
interpersonal association between members of one social group and those 
of another. 

As the settings for the study, we chose three types of educational 
institution: small colleges in small towns, large universities in large cities, 
and large universities in small towns. Foreign students come from a wide 
variety of cultures—some with customs quite similar to those of the 
United States, some very different. Some students speak English fluently, 
others can barely understand and make themselves understood. Som: 
arrive with more favorable feelings toward the United States than others 
Some are assured and gregarious, others are hesitant or put high valu 
on privacy and self-sufficiency. Given all these differences among the 
students themselves, are the differences among college communities 
within the United States sufficiently great to lead to systematic differences 
in the extent and nature of foreign students’ associations with Americans? 

Suppose a foreign student attends a small college in a small town. 
Typically, in this setting there will be few other foreigners—whether 
students, faculty members, or residents of the town. The foreign student 
is likely to be quartered with American students; fe may from time to 
time be invited into the homes of townspeople. In other words, we would 
expect that a foreign student in a small college in a small town would, 
through no choice of his own, find himself often in the company of 
Americans. We would expect further that in these contact situations a 
considerable amount of interaction with Americans would develop and 
that this might go beyond impersonal and superficial interchange to 
interaction of a more intimate quality. 

By contrast, the foreign student attending a large university in a 
city of several million people is likely to be exposed to quite different 
influences. Typically, there will be many other foreign students. The 
university dormitories—if there are any—will usually accommodate only 
a small fraction of the student body. He may live in an international 
house where the majority of residents are foreign students, or in a neigh- 
borhood where there are many people from his home country. Under 
such circumstances we might expect the student in the metropolitan 
university to be drawn much less frequently into contact situations and 
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hence to be likely to experience less interaction with Americans, particu- 
larly interaction of a more personal nature. 

The large university in a small town presents an intermediate case. 
Such’a setting shares some of the characteristics of the small-college-small 
town setting and some of those of the large-university-large-city setting. 

Let us put all this in somewhat more theoretical terins. 

Take the case of a hypothetical student from India. During the 
course of a day, he is likely to find himself in a number of situations 
where there are Americans with whom he may interact.,He may, for 
example, stop at the corner store to buy a newspaper; he is likely to be 
in classes where there are many Americans; he may eat dinher with three 
or four Americans. We shall refer to these as contact situations. The 
examples of contact situations which we have given obviously differ in 
the extent to which they encourage interaction; buying a newspaper 
does not typically involve extended personal interaction, while eating 
together usually does. We shall refer to this characteristic of contact 
Situations as their interaction-potential. 

We need, of course, to distinguish between the fact of being in a 
contact situation with a given interaction-potential, and the actual occur- 
rence of interaction. In any given situation, interaction may or may not 
take place; in class, for instance, the Indian student may talk to the 
American next to him, or he may not. The avnount or freyuency of such 
interaction will vary, of course, from student io student. Also, its quality 
will vary along several dimensions, such as that of intimacy; the Indian 
student may talk with Americans about something impersonal like his 
studies or he may discuss with them intimate features of his personal life. 
There will be variation along other qualitative dimensions—the friend- 
liness or hostility in the interaction, its cooperative or competitive 
nature, etc. 

We must also consider variables which describe the student himself. 
It is clear that what happens to him will depend, in part, upon what he 
is like when he comes to this country. His initial feelings about Americans, 
for example, may be one of the determinants of his relationships with 
them while here. 

Finally, we must also remember the characteristics of the objects of 
the attitudes in which we are interested, namely, Americans and various 
American practices, While we shall not be dealing with variables of this 
type in this report, they are obviously of great importance. 

We predicted that foreign students in small colleges in small towns 
would be most likely to find themselves in contact situations with high 
interaction-potential, and that those in metropolitan universities would 
be least likely to be in such situations. In turn, we predicted that students 
in situations with higher interaction-potential would engage in more 
frequent and more intimate interaction with Americans. Verification of 
these predictions would be taken as evidence that interaction is influenced 
by situational factors and is not dependent upon attitudinal or volitional 
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sets on the part of foreign students. Again, of course, such a conclusion 
would depend on demonstration that a student’s being in a situation with 
high or low interaction potential was not a function of a favorable or 
unfavorable predisposition toward Americans. 

We took several steps designed to insure approximate comparability 
among the students interviewed at the three types of educational insti- 
tution. We limited the study to men who had never been in the United 
States before June 1, 1954. (Our first wave of interviews was conducted 
in October 1954) We tried—with reasonable, though not complete, suc- 
cess—to secure similar nationality distributions in the three types of 
setting. We also examined our groups for comparability in factors such 
as age, field of study, marital status. Although we found some differences, 
they do not seem of sufficient importance to affect our findings. We shall 
report here only one central point—namely, whether students who are 
predisposed to seek out secial contact with Americans choose to attend 
colleges or universities in small towns rather than large cities. Our data 
indicate no such bias. 

Experienced interviewers, carefully trained for this purpose at our 
Research Center for Hurnan Relations, interviewed our 348 subjects at 
the 35 colleges and universities which they were attending, first in October 
and again in late April. The October interview covered numerous back- 
ground variables, and an inquiry into the student’s beliefs and feelings 
about various aspects of the United States and its inhabitants. The April 
interview repeated the latter inquiry so as to make possible the study of 
attitude change, and in addition, made a comprehensive survey of the 
student’s experiences during the year, including his living arrangement, 
his interactions with Americans, his satisfactions and dissatisfactions with 
his year in the United States, and so on. 


Interaction-Potential in Three Types of Institutional Settings 


The first question we asked of the data was: Do foreign students 
who attend the three different types of colleges find themselves in contact 
situations which differ in interaction-potential—that is, which offer 
different degrees of opportunity for interaction with Americans? We 
constructed two indices expressing the degree of opportunity for inter- 
action. The first of these deals with living arrangements and runs from 
a high position of living in a fraternity or having an American room- 
mate to a low position represented by living, without an American 
roommate, in an apartment house or a hotel or in a rented room. The 
second index of interaction-potential is based upon a variety of activities 
—classes, job, extracurricular activities, etc.—and reflects the frequency 
with which the respondent is in situations where Americans whom he 
knows are present. These two indices of interaction-potential showed a 
low positive correlation—a phi coefficient of .35. 

Since the study considered students in the situations in which we 
found them (as contrasted with an ideal experimental procedure in 
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which students would have been randomly assigned to situations with 
varying degrees of interaction-potential), we must consider whether 
being in a situation with a given interaction-potential might have been 
the result of choice by the student and thus might have reflected his 
predisposition toward Americans. In the case of living arrangements, we 
ascertained whether the student had chosen his quarters or had been 
assigned to them. Although more than half of the students had had some 
choice in their living arrangements, analysis of responses to attitude 
questions on the first interview makes it reasonable to believe that the 
choice of living arrangements was not a function or favorableness or 
unfavorableness of predisposition toward Americans.* 

In the case of the index of interaction-potential based on situations 
other than residence, it was not possible to determine to what extent a 
student’s presence in situations with high interaction-potential was a 
matter of his own choice. Undoubtedly there is a volitional element. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that there are environmental pressures which 
make it more likely, for instance, that students in small colleges will 
engage in extracurricular activities where there are Americans, that they 
will more often meet, in the buildings where they live and around the 
campus, Americans whom they know well enough to speak to, ete. 

We had predicted that the small colleges would offer the greatest 
opportunity for interaction, followed by the non-metropolitan univer- 
sities, with the metropolitan universities lowest. Both indices support our 
prediction; the differences between the types of college are significant* 
and in the predicted direction. As an example of the differences between 


types of college: two-thirds of the students in small colleges, as compared 
to one-fourth of metropolitan university students, have American room- 
mates or live in fraternities. 


Are there other factors which are related to the interaction-potential 
of the situations in which the foreign student finds himself? We have 
examined two possible ones: nationality® and academic status. Both 
proved to be significantly related to opportunity for interaction, as meas- 
ured by both indices. For example, proportionately more Europeans than 
non-Europeans live in fraternities, and fewer Europeans than non- 
Europeans live in apartments or rented rooms. Similarly, more under- 
graduates than graduate students live in fraternities, and fewer under- 
graduates live in apartments or rented rooms. 

When nationality and academic status are held constant, however, 
we still find significant differences in interaction-potential among the 


* The data on which this statement is based are too complicated for presenta- 
tion in the space available here. 

* All relationships reported are significant at the .01 level or better, except 
where otherwise noted. 

*For this part of the analysis, two overall nationality groupings were used: 
students from Europe or countries where English is the native language, and stu- 
dents from countries other than those—Latin America, the Near East, and Asia. 
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three types of college. Among either Europeans or non-Europeans taken 
separately, among graduate students or undergraduates separately, stu- 
dents in small colleges are highest on both our indices of interaction- 
potential, and those in metropolitan universities are lowest. 


. 


Interaction-Potential as a Determinant of Interaction 


Now that we know that attendance at small colleges leads the 
foreign student into contact situations with greater interaction-potential 
than does attendance at large universities, we are prepared to ask of our 
data the next question: Does being in contact situations which differ in 
interaction-potential lead to differences in the amount and nature of 
interaction? In the April interview we asked a number of questions about 
how the student spent his time, the kinds of activities in which he engaged, 
the nationality of the people with whom he associated, etc. From these 
we derived six measures of interaction. 

There were two reasons for this multiplicity of indices. The first was, 
quite simply, that, since “interaction” is a complex concept, we did not 
know what single measure would be its best indicator. Secondly, by using 
different measures of interaction, we hoped to gain some understanding 
of the dynamics by which interaction leads to attitude change. Some of 
our measures reflected primarily opportunities to get information about 
Americans by meeting a variety of people in a variety of situations; 
another reflected subjective feelings of having made friends; others 
reflected differences in the kinds of activities engaged in with Americans. 
If these different measures of interaction showed different relationships 
to attitude change, we hoped to be able to draw inferences about the 
relative influence of increased information, of pleasant emotional experi- 
ences, and similar factors, in bringing about attitude change. 

Our six measures (all based, of course, upon the students’ reports) 
were: 


1. proportion of free time spent with Americans 


2. variety of roles in which Americans had been seen (whether the 
student had met farmers, businessmen, etc., whether he had 
visited American homes, dated American girls, etc.) 


whether the student felt that he had at least one close American 
friend 


the frequency with which he engaged in certain activities with 
Americans (eating meals, going to the movies, talking about his 
life at home, etc.) 


the variety of such activities with Americans, regardless of 
frequency 

his score on a selected number of these items which scale accord- 
ing to Guttman’s criteria, along a dimension which we have 
called, for lack of a better term, “intimacy” (ranging from an 
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impersonal extreme of discussing courses to a personal extreme 
which was described as “talking about the sort of things you 
would talk about only with your best friends at home”). 


The indices of variety of interaction, frequency of interaction, and 
intimacy, represented different ways of scoring answers to the same set 
of questions. Naturally, they show positive intercorrelations with each 
other—phi coefficients of .39, .55, and .68. The other indices were based 
on separate items; phi coefficients of interrelations among these three 
indices, and between these three and the three above, are all also positive 
but lower—ranging from .16 to .34. The lowest correlations are between 
the students’ reports of having or not having a close American friend 
and the other (more objective) measures of interaction. 

Each of the six interaction indices was examined in relation to the 
two indices of interaction-potential. Of the twelve relationships examined, 
all but one are significant at the .01 level or better; in fact, seven are 
significant at the .001 level or better. The only relationship below the .01 
level of significance is that between interaction-potential of living arrange-. 
ments and the feeling of having a close American friend; this relationship, 
however, is still significant at the .05 level. In short, the relations between 
these measures answer our question affirmatively: being in contact situa- 
tions with greater interaction-potential does lead to more varied, more 
frequent, and more intimate interaction with Americans, With regard 
to living arrangements, this holds true regardless of whether one has 
chosen to live in quarters with high interaction-potential or has been 
assigned to them. 


Other Factors Influencing Interaction 


What about other factors which may be either enhancing or obscur- 
ing this relationship? We know that the three types of college differ in 
the degree of opportunity for interaction which they offer, and that 
students of different nationalities and of different academic levels find 
themselves in situations which differ in interaction-potential. It should 
follow that the interaction indices show differences among the three types 
of college, between nationality groups, and between academic levels. We 
examined type of college and nationality in relation to all six of the inter- 
action indices, and academic status in relation to two of them—propor- 
tion of free time spent with Americans, and intimacy of interaction. 

On four of the measures, students in the different types of college 
differ in the expected direction. Students in small colleges spend a greater 
proportion of their free time with Americans, and engage in more fre- 
quent, more varied, and more intimate interactions with them; students 
in metropolitan universities are lowest, and those in non-metropolitan 
universities intermediate, on these measures. There is no significant differ- 
ence between students in different types of college in the variety of roles 
in which they have seen Americans nor in feeling that they have made 
close friends. 
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Nationality is related to five of the measures of interaction at the 
.001 level. Europeans spend a greater proportion of their free time with 
Americans than do non-Europeans; they have seen Americans in a 
greater variety of roles; and they have more varied, more frequent, and 
more intimate interactions with Americans. They are also somewhat more 
likely than non-Europeans to report that they have made a close Ameri- 
can friend; however the difference between the two nationality groups 
on this measure is not statistically significant. 

There is no systematic relation between academic status and either 
intimacy of interaction or proportion of free time spent with Americans; 
the trends differ in the different types of college. 

The relationship of initial attitudes to the indices of interaction- 
potential and to the measures of interaction were also examined. They 
proved to be too complex to report within the space available. However, 
they do not seem to be such as to negate any of the other relationships 
reported here. 


Interrelationships among Factors Influencing Interaction 


To summarize: Four variables—type of college, nationality, inter- 
action-potential of living arrangements, and interaction-potential of 
other situations—were found to be related to most, or all, of the inter- 
action indices. What about interrelationships among these four factors 
in their influence on interaction? 

First, type of college. Holding nationality constant, type of college 
still makes a significant difference on each of the four interaction measures 
which it was earlier found to influence. Among both Europeans and 
non-Europeans, students in small colleges are highest, and those in 
metropolitan universities lowest, in proportion of free time spent with 
Americans, and in frequency, variety, and intimacy of interaction with 
Americans. 

However, when interaction-potential—either of living arrangements 
or of other situations—is held constant, almost all the differences in inter- 
action between types of college disappear. It is possible, in relation to 
each interaction index, to consider separately students rating “high”, 
“medium” or “low” on each of the indices of interaction-potential; this 
makes a total of 36 sub-relationships examined. When interaction-poten- 
tial is held constant in this way, in only 4 of the 36 relationships do 
differences between colleges remain important in influencing interaction 
Although these differences are not highly significant (3 of the 4 are at 
the .05 level) , they are all in the expected direction. For example, among 
students who are in situations—both residential and other—which rate 
low in interaction-potential, those in small colleges have more frequent 
interaction with Americans than do those in either metropolitan or non- 
metropolitan universities. It appears, then, that most of the differences 
between colleges in extent and nature of interaction between foreign 
students and Americans can be accounted for by differences in the living 
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arrangements they provide and in the extent to which they encourage 
participation in various activities where Americans are present. 

Nationality, however, continues to appear as an important factor 
even when the others are controlled. With minor exceptions, in each of the 
three types of college, Europeans score significantly higher than non- 
Europeans on all of the interaction indices except that of having a close 
American friend. The combined effects of nationality and interaction- 
potential were examined in relation to only two of the measures of 
interaction: intimacy, and proportion of time spent with Americans. 
Holding constant the level of interaction-potential as described above, 
Europeans are higher than non-Europeans on both intimacy of interac- 
tion with Americans and proportion of free time spent with them. There 
is, however, one exception to this finding: among students whose living 
arrangements are low in interaction-potential, the difference between 
Europeans and non-Europeans on these two measures of interaction is 
not significant. 

In order to see more clearly the effect of opportunities for association 
with Americans, both of the interaction-potential indices were examined 
in combination with type of college in relation to all six of the interaction 
indices. The index of interaction-potential for situations other than resi- 
dence showed significant relations to all interaction indices within both 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan universities, and to four of the six 
indices within small colleges. Within metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
universities, the rating of interaction-potential of living arrangements 
showed significant relationships to all the interaction measures except the 
feeling of having a close American friend. Within the small colleges, the 
rating of interaction-potential of living arrangements did not relate 
significantly to the measures of interaction. However, there was a ten- 
dency for those living in situations with high interaction-pqtential to be 
high on the interaction indices: the failure to show significant relation- 
ships seems to be largely a function of the small number of students in 
small colleges whose living arrangements were rated “low” in interaction- 
potential. 

In addition, both measures of interaction-potential were examined 
in combination with nationality and with academic status in relation to 
intimacy and to proportion of free time spent with Amiericans. Both 
among Europeans and among non-Europeans, among graduate students 
and among undergraduates, students in situations with higher interaction- 
potential spent more of their free time with Americans and entered into 
more intimate interaction with them. 

To sum up this part of the study: We found that there are differ- 
ences among college communities in the United States which are suf- 
ficiently great to lead to systematic differences in the extent and nature 
of foreign students’ associations with Americans, despite the great diver- 
sity among the students themselves. These differences between college 
settings consist largely in the extent to which they provide contact situa- 
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tions with high potential for association with Americans. In turn, being 
in situations with high interaction-potential does, as predicted, lead to 
more varied, more frequent, and more intimate association with Ameri- 
cans; it does not as clearly lead to the feeling of having made close 
American friends. 

At least one difference among students, however, is as weighty a 
determinant of association with Americans as is the interaction potential 
of contact situations: this is national origin. Nationality and interaction- 
potential reinforce each other. Europeans are more likely to be in con- 
tact situations with high interaction-potential than-are non-Europeans; 
and, in situations at any given level of interaction-potential, Europeans 
are likely to have more, and more intimate, association with Americans. 


A Note on Implications for Attitude Change 


A final note on the second part of the study, that concerned with the 
relation between personal interaction and attitude change. Although the 
analysis is far from complete, we have not so far found the predicted 
differences in attitude change between students who score high and those 
who score low on the measures of interaction. , 

There are two general directions in which we can seek possible in- 
terpretations of the failure to find such relationships. One of these in- 
volves the assumption that our data are valid and reliable—that we have 
measured, with reasonable accuracy, both interaction and attitude change. 
Working on the basis of this assumption, if our findings continue along 
the lines indicated so far, we would have to conclude that personal asso- 
ciation, for students in a foreign country, is not a significant influence on 
attitude change. This may in fact be the case; other factors may be of 
overriding importance. The other possible direction of explanation, of 
course, is along the line of questioning the adequacy of our data. Perhaps 
there really is a relation between personal interaction and attitude change, 
which our measures have not reflected. Since we have not yet proceeded 
far enough in the analysis to have any conclusive evidence on either of 
these possibilities, it seems premature to offer our speculations about them. 











Comments 


David G. Mandelbaum 


The current studies of cross-cultural education can be viewed against 
two broad backgrounds, one historical, another methodological. From the 
large historical perspective we can note that there have been made epi- 
sodes of cross-cultural education in the past, even in quite a distant past. 
Some have been successful, as gauged by the aims of the participants, and 
others less so. A glance at the varying outcomes of several such educa- 
tional histories may suggest a possible historical approach toward under- 
standing modern efforts in cross-cultural education. 

In some of the centers of ancient civilizations there were institution- 
alized ways of receiving students from other cultures who came for formal 
training, China, India, and Rome were among the civilizations in which 
there existed such academic opportunities. To give but one specific ex- 
ample among them, there flourished at Nalanda in India, from the Fifth 
to the Twelfth Centuries A.D., a university which accommodated as many 
as 9,000 students and offered a varied curriculum, including law, astron- 
omy, philosophy, philology, and theology. Theology was the dominant 
motif since this was a Buddhist institution, devoted primarily to the 
propagation of Buddhist faith and learning. India, the homeland of the 
Buddha, attracted many pilgrims from other lands of Asia, and some came 
as students bent on studying the holy scriptures in the country of their 
source.’ 

Both students and teachers at the University of Nalanda worked for 
the spread and continuance of Buddhist doctrines. The university had in- 
fluence and shared the great success of Buddhist teachers in spreading the 
faith far beyond India. The School of Tibetan Studies within the Univer- 
sity was especially strong. Indeed, from one standpoint the cross-cultural 
education was highly successful while the intra-cultural education was a 
great failure. Buddhism died out in India, but flourished and continues to 
flourish in many parts of central, east, and southeast Asia. 

There was cross-cultural education in China also. A Chinese histori- 
cal text mentions that in the year 639 A.D. the Emperor T’ai Tsung es- 
tablished an institute of higher education to which students from the 
“barbarian peoples” came until the number of such foreign students was 
more than 8,000. Centuries later, after the accession of the Manchus in 
China in 1644, eight special colleges were established and affiliated to 


*Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, Macmillan, London, 
1947, pp. 563-564. A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India, Kishore, Benares, 
1948, pp. 123, 125. 
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the University in Peking for the purpose of educating Manchu Tartar 
students in Chinese letters and civilization.* 

Rome, too, was a center for cross-cultural education, There were 
even special decrees issued in 370 A.D. which governed the conduct of 
students from Gaul and other outlying provinces.* Roman academies had 
great influence over foreign students but, if survival is taken as the test, 
the education did not stave off, either at home or abroad, the disintegra- 
tion of the society or the disorganization of the culture. It is, of course, 
not entirely fair to assess educational institutions in terms of the survival 
of their civilizations. But it well may be useful to consider the long term 
effects of, say, El-Azhar in Cairo on students from the Levant and—in 
more recent times—of the Sorbonne on Latin Americans, of German uni- 
versities on Central European students (and American psychologists) , of 
English universities on Indian students, perhaps differentiating here be- 
tween those who were schooled at Oxford or Cambridge and those who 
were educated in the London School of Economics. 

The Indian students during the first part of the Twentieth Century 
were mainly students of the humanities rather than of the sciences. So 
successful was their English education in imbuing them with British po- 
litical and social ideals that more than a few of these Indian students 
became instrumental in undermining British political dominance. During 
the same period, Japanese students of technology were successful in trans- 
ferring technological knowledge to their own culture, but the upshot of 
this technological advance was not entirely beneficial to the people of 
Japan. 

Whatever may be the social consequences of cross-cultural education 
as seen in historical perspective, the returned student generally feels that 
the experience was an important and a good one for him personally. In 
part this may be the common nostalgic retrospection of middle aged 
alumni on the scenes of their younger days. But it is a good deal more 
than that. The data presented in The Western Educated Man in India‘ 
by John and Ruth Useem bear out the evidence of biographies and mem- 
oirs of returned students from various countries that they gained greatly 
in character and self-confidence by their foreign education, more so than 
would have been achieved at home. 

The methods of studying cross-cultural education may emphasize the 
personal consequences of the experience or may concentrate on the social 
and cultural effects of the process. The studies presented in the present 
publication are principally concerned with these personal, psychological 
aspects. As Brewster Smith notes, they take the problems of cross-cultural 
education as a context in which various processes, each capable of theo- 


’ 


*H. S. Galt, A History of Chinese Educational Institutions, Probsthain, Lon- 
don, 1951, Vol. I, p. 328. W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, Revell, New 
York, 1901, p. 378. 

* T. Haarhof, Schools of Gaul, Oxford, London, 1920, p. 241. 

*The Dryden Press, New York, 1955. 
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retical formulation, come jointly into focus. Another possible approach is 
that of taking cross-cultural education as one aspect of a main process— 
of cultural diffusion. ‘Then the interest is less in personal experience and 
affect, and more on the large-scale, long-term pattern of social events. 
Each approach, as we shall see, does well to use data and concepts from 
the other, 

The results here reported show regularities of differing scope. In the 
broadest phrasing of the problems, there is the general factor of the stu- 
dent sojourner. ‘he very fact of being a student from one culture under- 
going education in another leads to certain general consequences, While 
the studies are of student sojourners in the U. S., these consequences may 
hold true for the student sojourner elsewhere, whether in the U. K. or the 
U.S. S. R. 

Thus, as the analysts observe student adjustment, there may be dis- 
cerned four phases. Smith outlines them in the initial article of this issue 
as the spectator, involvement, modus vivendi, and the anticipation-re- 
appraisal phases. Expressions of satisfaction by students appear to follow 
these stages in a U-shaped curve. This development pattern holds gener- 
ally true for all student sojourners and while it may be misleading to speak 
of “the foreign student,” it is nevertheless valid to point out certain re- 
actions common among very many foreign students, 

In the remembered experiences of the students, there are also regu- 
lar reactions. Morris points out in his article that every foreign student 
finds that his self-image is at stake, that he must cope with new ascribers 
of status and new criteria of status. Morris adds that this may be true of 
any marked change of venue (the experience may be similar for a student 
from a rural community in the U. S. coming to a large metropolitan uni- 
versity) but that the foreign student must also handle the status criteria 
of nationality. 

Fresh consciousness of one’s nationality is a common experience of 
visitors to a foreign land: for the student sojourner it is an experience 
which can leave its impress on personality. Thus nearly half of the west- 
ern-educated respondents in the Useem study testified that they had dis- 
covered India while in the West. In the process they had “discovered a 
part of themselves.” Their orientation both to their country and to them- 
selves had been affected by the contrast of living in the West.® 

It seems likely that a greater degree of readjustment is demanded of 
students from cultures quite different from that of the U. S. than is re- 
quired of students from more similar cultures. But there may be another 
factor involved. In some cultures, the individual tends to feel under con- 
siderable pressure to relate himself quickly and firmly to a social struc- 
ture. This, I suspect, is true for many Japanese and Indians, although 
each has a differing mode of so relating self to society. In other cultures, 
more atomistic socially, the individual is not necessarily under such pres- 


* Op. cit., p. 57. 





sure. Perhaps the English, Burmese, and Scandinavians are from such 
more atomistic societies even though their governmental structures are 
much concerned with social welfare. Thus students from India and Japan 
are under a special strain to relate themselves to the new social environ- 
ment. 


Other influences on the student’s reactions are the images of the U. S. 
held before arrival and the political relation of the student’s home country 
to the U. S. at the time of his sojourn. 

In such considerations, the studies narrow the phrasing of the prob- 
lem from the broad consequences of being a student sojourner to the 
consequences of being a student sojourner of a particular culture and 
nationality. Morris’ study presents some general trends of the students’ 
attitude and affect toward Americans, depending on the relation between 
his own rating of his country and what he perceives to be the American 
rating of his homeland.® We may look forward to further analyses from 
this and similar studies which will show the significance of the students’ 
like or dislike for Americans on the general outcome of cross-cultural 
education. 

An intriguing aspect of nation and culture in student adjustment is 
mentioned by Smith when he notes certain differing styles and strategies 
of adjustment. The Japanese students, under circumstances of beleaguered 
self esteem, tend toward intrapunitive withdrawal, the Indians toward 
touchy hostility. These impressions are congruent with impressions that 
have come out of other studies of Japanese and Indians. Thus, in a study 
of Kota villagers in South India, I found a dominant motif which is not 


unlike “touchy hostility:” “The mode of confronting one’s fellows may 
be termed ‘aggressive defense.’ A man must ever be wary lest his rights 
and privileges be encroached upon: if they are, defensive response must 


be quick and vigorous.”*’ There are vast differences between the Kota 


and Indian students in the U. S. But it is not impossible that both groups, 
as Indians, may share certain response qualities—qualities markedly dif- 
ferent from those typically manifest under similar circumstances by Japa- 
nese of various classes. 


That Indian students are said to be prone to global acceptance or 
rejection may be a matter of national culture rather than of status or 
economic development, but one wonders whether students from other 
underdeveloped countries, say Chinese, also tend to sweeping judgments. 
Conversely, Scandinavian students do tend to have a discriminating 


* This is also discussed in two papers by R. D. Lambert and M. Bressler, “The 
sensitive area complex: a contribution to the theory of guided culture contact,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 1955, 60, 583-592; “Indian students and the 
United States: cross cultural images,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 1955, 295, 62-72. 

*D. G. Mandelbaum, The World and the World View of the Kota, in Village 
India, M. Marriott ed., Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 235. 
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‘“Smorgasbord” approach to America. But would this be equally true of 
German students? 

In the matter of discriminating judgment, still other factors may 
operate. The age of the student may be significant in this and in other 
responses. And a mature student whose sojourn abroad means separation 
from wife and children, and shift in status from respected government 
officer to humble student, may necessarily have different responses to the 
American environment than does a youngster coming eager and wide 
eyed to the brave New World. 

The cultural milieu within which the education goes on is another 
main factor in the outcome of cross-cultural education. In the Useems’ 
book, a number of differences are noted as between those who had been 
educated in Britain and those who had been educated in America. Among 
other things, “Where the British-returned think it is unfortunate when 
they are not liked, the American-returned are eager to be liked.”* Evi- 
dently these students in America were not impervious to the high Ameri- 
can value on being liked, on getting along with the group. It may be 
noted in passing that the three studies reported here do not depart from 
this value, in that they are quite interested, among other enquiries, in 
finding out whether foreign students like or dislike Americans, 

Stuart Cook’s report gives some promising data on the differing ex- 
periences of foreign students in interaction with American students. Those 
in smaller colleges, as expected, have greater interaction. But while greater 
contact may frequently lead to more favorable affect, this is by no means 
always the case. There are examples in the anthropological literature of 
frequent contact having little influence on affect and this seems to be the 
case in the studies by Cook and his associates. 

Other factors may be added to the analyses, further narrowing the 
problems under study. Thus Sewell and Davidsen mention such influences 
on the student’s facility in English, his socio-economic status at home, and 
his field of study. Many other factors could be added for scrutiny. Thus 
the Useems mention some interesting differences among foreign-trained 
Brahmans from Bombay according to sub-caste and provincial region.*® 
The adding of such factors draws attention to increasingly narrower, more 
specific contexts than the broadest one of the consequences of being a 
student sojourner. 

The study of cross-cultural education can be carried on with a dif- 
ferent approach. It can be viewed as one channel, among many, of a 
great process of cultural diffusion, as one means of culture change. The 
main concern then is not so much with the student’s adjustment while he 
is a student, but with the effect of his education on his place in society 
and with the larger effect of foreign education and the foreign-educated 


* Op. cit., p. 69. 
*See Lambert and Bressler, of. cit., p. 72. 
* Op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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on the culture. The impact of foreign education on the student, though 
not to be neglected in research design, is of lesser moment than is the 
impact of the foreign-educated student on his society and culture. 

In using this approach, we soon must give attention to the problem 
of the alienation of the returned student from his culture and society. In 
India, such alienation may have serious consequences. Education and 
particularly foreign education have come to be one of the hallmarks of 
high social ranking. It continues to be a criterion of position in the social 
hierarchy, replacing certain of the traditional criteria of caste rank. Since 
rank in the social hierarchy is still a matter of great importance, preserv- 
ing high rank and achieving higher rank continue to be prime goals and 
there is frequently strong, sometimes a fierce, motivation in the higher 
socio-economic levels to give children the best possible education. Foreign 
education is considered to be practically a guarantee of elite position. 
Elite position now means moving out of the ancestral village both literally 
and culturally. 

But since India is overwhelmingly a land of villages, the best efforts 
of the educated elite are needed by the government to advance the life 
circumstances of the villagers. In order to do so, the planners and 
administrators should have some close knowledge of and sympathetic in- 
sight into village life. Yet the very fact of their foreign education and 
social attainment has divorced them from knowledge of that life. I have 
tried to sketch the consequences of such alienation in a paper.” 

Foreign education need not necessarily be an alienating factor; the 
Useems point out the merits of practical work experience abroad for 
gaining rapport with workers in a factory.’? A main alienating factor is 
the social role which the foreign educated are assigned when they come 
back, a role which has not often permitted them any return to the village, 
for work or residence. 

The Useems’ study points up many other influences of social struc- 
ture on the place and the potential of the returned student. In writing 
about the foreign-trained as innovators, the authors note such societal 
considerations as their place in the bureaucratic structure, the availability 
of staff able to implement innovations, and the ratio of foreign trained in 
the organization. On a more general level, caste and communal influences 
are not unimportant. One intriguing passage of the Useems’ report deals 
with the role of the foreign-educated intelligentsia at the present stage of 
Indian political and social development. “A section of society that was 
once reputed to be made up of agitators seems to be composed now of 
fairly tame men. Everyone agrees that the intellectuals are not very active 
or important now. . . . Hence, we are forced to conclude that at this 
point in Indian history, the main influence of the foreign-returned is in 


™D. G. Mandelbaum, “Planning and social change in India,” Human Organi- 
zation, 1953, 12, p. 5. 
* Op. cit., p. 50. 





their primary groups rather than in the ideologies of the larger society.”** 


Forthcoming studies, as of the returned student in Japan, may provide 
useful comparisons on this score. 

In addition to such societal considerations, there are also considera- 
tions of the content of the education and the feasibility of transfer of 
knowledge, It is well known that much of what a student from Iraq, say, 
ordinarily learns of technology or governmental administration in the 
U. S. is not readily applicable when he takes up a job at home. There 
are many ramifications to the problems of cultural transference. Some of 
these have been most ably depicted by the economist-writer, Graham 
Hutton, in his book, We Too Can Prosper.’* 

The book is a summary and appraisal of the reports of sixty-six 
teams from Britain, each representing a particular industry, who were 
sent to the United States “to study the experience of America in raising 
productivity and to see which of the methods adopted there could be 
applied or adapted to the needs of British industry.” Many conditions 
favorable to cultural transference were entailed in this project—common 
language, high incentive, well chosen personnel, mutual interest and com- 
mon grounding in technology. Yet these productivity teams, while they 
found certain practices could readily be transmitted, discovered that there 
was much which was not readily transferable. Hutton puts it in these 
words of his concluding chapter. “One of the most obvious facts—yet the 
most obscure in its nature—is the psychological factor: the climate of 
opinion, the social environment and the morale of a people. Clearly this 
is a bigger factor than anything purely economic or technological—though 
it acts on the economic and technological and is acted on by them.”*® 

As it is for productivity teams, so is it for cross-cultural education in 
the academic environment: social factors of opinion, environment, and 
morale in the students’ homeland and sojourn land are of high importance 
in the total effect of such education. The study of the students’ personal 
adjustment can give useful clues on the great social factors which will 
affect the outcome of their education. And a knowledge of such social 
factors can illuminate an understanding of their varying styles and strate- 
gies of adjustment. 


* Op. cit., pp. 105-117, 86-90, 172. 
“George Allen and Unwin, London, 1953. 
* Op. cit., pp. 5, 202. 





Comments 


Bernard J. Siegel 


Since David Mandelbaum has commented upon historical evidence 
of earlier experiments in cross-cultural education and upon aspects of 
personal adjustment, I will confine my remarks to certain theoretical con- 
siderations of the problem area, from the point of view of macrocosmic 
social and cultural consequences. 

The sojourn of foreign students in a host country, whatever special 
characteristics it may have, is clearly an instance of what anthropologists 
have labelled acculturation. As such we should like to fit investigations 
of these experiences, at least in part, into the broader framework of socio- 
cultural dynamics. In broad outline, any situation of culture contact in- 
volves the interaction of three complex variables: (1 and 2) the social 
and cultural systems (or part-systems) of interacting groups, and (3) the 
intercultural relations established between them. These are the figure and 
ground, so to speak, of contact events. The psychological problems of ad- 
justment discussed in the present papers relate principally to the last of 
these, but even within this dimension they have not been able entirely to 
ignore relevant socio-cultural features. 

In this, as well as in other acculturative situations, the element of 
time operates as a conditioning variable. When we assume that the so- 
journ “is long enough to give . . . the opportunity to come to terms with 
the requirements of life in the host country,” the phrase, long enough, 
becomes crucial for testing hypotheses about how far-reaching are the 
changes that can be expected. As one anthropologist looking at this prob- 
lem I am thus very much concerned with the tenacity of change (includ- 
ing reinforcement of previously held habits of mind and deed) occasioned 
by the special involvement of student ambassadors. In addition, I am 
equally concerned with how changes within the individual come to be 
shared both within the host community and within ‘" = community to 
which he returns. It is precisely at this level that we can begin to speak 
of cultural, as compared with personal idiosyncratic change. 

Looking at the community (and national) background of the stu- 
dent, there are a number of significant types of information which we 
should like to have. In the first place, it is importanc to assess the habits 
of association and interaction of the student in his own country. What 
values and attitudes does he hold and share with whom, with respect to 
any specific interests (viz., the importance of international understand- 
ings) ? By whom, in other words, is he influenced, and whom does he in 
turn influence? If one is to attempt to evaluate the tenacity of observed 
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short-run changes, he will have in part to study such things as the flow 
of information and the distribution of authority—in other words, the role 
network in which the trainee functions in his native setting. It is in this 
context that he derives and sustains his developmental value-attitude 
judgments and orientations, and to which he will return, adjust, modify, 
as he will or can. From a methodological point of view, incidentally, it 
seems to me desirable to catch individuals before they come here (if that 
is at all possible), as well as to follow them upon their return. 

This leads to a consideration of the meaning of the foreign experi- 
ence within the goal system of the individual and the community from 
which he came. For example, was it considered and treated as an integral 
experience in the long range goals, or was it merely an opportunity seized? 
It is well to bear in mind that there are different ways in which persons 
will respond to and use their culture. As Leo Simmons has put it, an indi- 
vidual may be a creature of his culture, a culture carrier, creator, or 
manipulator. Perhaps most are one or the other in different contexts— 
more passively responsive to behavior models in some instances, more per- 
ceptively sensitive, selecting, and interpretive in others. For one reason 
or another, however, one of these modes is likely to be more extensively 
generalized than the rest. There is also evidence to indicate that shared 
reaction tendencies vary cross-culturally in these respects. It is not unrea- 
sonable to hypothesize that a manipulator in his native context will at 
least attempt to be a manipulator in the host society. The significance of 
attitudes expressed might well ‘have to be assessed, therefore, in the light 
of commitment and relation to cultural patterns. 

The educated elite in some instances hold positions of varying de- 
grees of importance in the power structure, and in others have regular 
channels of communication with members in that structure. This, for 
example, is true of Portugal and parts of Latin America where, in addi- 
tion, members of the power elite are drawn largely from the cadres of 
professionally trained individuals, The situation in this respect is likely 
to vary between technologically developed and underdeveloped countries, 
as well as between more authoritarian family-centered societies and more 
atomistic politically democratic communities. Self-images and role con- 
ceptions are conceivably related to such conditions. In that event it is 
quite possible that observable shifts in behavior and attitudes in the host 
country—for whatever reasons—may exhibit different degrees of carry- 
over or tenacity beyond vague statements to the effect that the sojourn 
.was “a good experience.” Contextual appraisals in the student’s country 
upon his return, it seems to me, must inevitably be undertaken with the 
above considerations in mind. 

The intent of national objectives, the participation of other coun- 
tries in a cross-cultural program of education with an explicit educational 
purpose in mind, as Smith suggests, may well color the scope and in- 
tensity of effects occasioned by the returning student. In contrast, how- 
ever, to his hypothesis that, 





When individual purposes of training are embedded in goals of planned de- 
velopment, the opportunity for culture change would appear to be great... 


I should predict that such opportunity might well be narrowly conceived, 
and, at least as far as directives for the trainee are concerned, rather con- 
stricted. The question remains: is there any room for unintended conse- 
quences in the research design? I should answer in the affirmative, namely, 
that preliminary data might give rise to some imaginative hypotheses con- 
cerning e.g., differences with respect to closeness of fit to national intent 
on the part of physical science students, on the one hand, and social 
science and humanities students, on the other. Degree of involvement in 
the host community, I should also predict, would vary with the expecta 
tions of the student upon return. In two returned Brazilian students, whom 
I knew well, there was a marked contrast which, quite apart from per- 
sonality differences, appears to have had much to do with their contrast- 
ing expectations (and actual assumption of professional roles) upon re- 
turning from the United States. In the one a number of profound, mean- 
ingful changes took place—he was very attentive and sensitive to his 
surroundings in the host society; in the other, the experience simply rein- 
forced certain intellectual understandings that he had largely acquired 
through reading before his sojourn. 


At this point I should also like to submit that the difference in ac- 
culturative processes studied in cross-cultural education and what is ob- 
served in other comparable situations—viz., “trade, labor recruitment, 
conquest, and casual association, with which the anthropological student 
of acculturation has most frequently been concerned”—is not so great as 
one might suppose. Among studies of the latter, at any rate, there is fre- 
quently a very explicit purpose and intent that emerges with respect to 
planned development. The Spanish conquests in Latin America were 
financed with very specific ends in view, including not only replenishing 
of state coffers, but also the conquest of souls. That conversion and sal- 
vation (albeit on occasion to the point of extinction!) were no mere 
rationalization for political and economic exploitation is attested to by 
the ample documentation from that period and from our observations of 
subsequent developments. Recent investigations are beginning to disclose, 
also, repercussions in Spain itself from sojourners in the New World. 
Many other examples could be offered in support of the contention that 
intercultural relations have often been directed, initially at least, with ex- 
plicit goals in mind. Subsequent research might gain from a preliminary 
examination of some of these rather abundant materials. 


Since contact phenomena are by definition intercultural, interest 
should center equally on the host community, By this I mean to suggest 
that researchers should pay attention not only to the significance of role 
relations established during the sojourn (the subject of the paper by Dr. 
Cook and his collaborators), but also the positions and attendant socio- 
cultural characteristics of those categories of Americans with whom inter- 
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action is established.’ In short, from an anthropologist’s point of view, I 
am much concerned about the characteristics of that part (or those parts) 
of the American community to which the student is exposed and makes 
some kind of adaptation. The interaction process works both ways, so that 
we should be interested not only in what happens to the sojourner and 
subsequently to his society, but also in the consequences of that experience 
for affected segments of the American community. If the international 
education programs have continued over a number of years we might 
expect verbal and other forms of behavior to change more effectively 
than they would in abruptly terminated year or two-year visits. Under 
such conditions, that is, observed short-run changes in the host population 
might be expected to persist with some tenacity. 

Moreover, it would be desirable to hypothesize expectable ramifica- 
tions of behavioral changes, witnessed at the primary group level, to 
broader segments of the American scene. What do the structural align- 
ments of American families, colleagues, etc., immediately involved, imply 
with respect to the influencing of wider audiences? 

Finally. by way of completeness, I should like to reiterate the im- 
portance of a third factor in the contact situation, namely, establishing 
of new forms of communication, the intercultural role network. Perhaps 
it would not be amiss to suggest certain dimensions of this aspect of the 
problem which figure at most only by implication in the papers of this 
symposium. The crucial point here is whether or not contact situations, 
where a considerable amount of action with Americans would develop, 
might, as Dr. Cook and his associates originally hypothesized, 

go beyond impersonal and superficial interchange to interaction of a more 

intimate quality. 


Now, I am not surprised that, other things being equal (or as equal as 
controlled observation will allow, at any rate), frequency of interaction 
in itself did not appear to operate as a sufficient condition for behavioral 
change. It is necessary to evaluate in some way the quality of communica- 
tion: what it is about; how restricted it is, or how free interaction pro- 
ceeds in termns of subject matter; the places where communication occurs. 
Regardless of the shortness of intervals and over what time span individ- 
uals meet, engage in conversation, work together, etc., the confidential 
aspect of the situation, to mention just one, may condition the extent to 
which entrenched values and sentiments “get across.” It is perfectly pos- 
sible to live very amiably in a small village for a year or more without 
getting much beyond the level of superficiality, Furthermore a foreign 
student bringing certain status images may theoretically be expected to 
perceive selectively from the total flow of communication, according to 
status characteristics of his communicants, regardless of the frequency 
with which he is thrown into contact situations, 


*The paper by Drs. Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams was not Available for 
discussion at the symposium for which these remarks were prepared. 
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A Perspective for Further Research on 
Cross-Cultural Education’ 


M. Brewster Smith 


The preceding papers represent only part of one program of research 
on cross-cultural education, And this program in turn includes only a 
portion of the significant recent work in this field of research. The field 
has reached a stage of development, however, at which it is possible to 
place published and current studies on a rationally-ordered map, and 
thus to throw into highlight areas of terra incognita. This concluding 
article attempts such a mapping operation. It should have the incidental 
value of providing an initial orientation to present work, much of it un- 
published, for persons who find themselves attracted by the research po- 
tentialities of cross-cultural education. 


Locus of Research 


Ordering present research in terms of the locus of sojourn and the 
locus of effects studied (see Table 1) leads to several observations con- 
cerning areas of concentration and neglect. 

1. Research has heavily emphasized the situation of “foreign” na- 
tionals sojourning in the United States. Very little has been done in re- 


gard to processes and effects pertaining to U. S. nationals abroad or to 
exchanges between third countries. For obvious practical reasons, Ameri- 
can-sponsored research in cross-cultural education has been “ethnocen- 
tric” in this respect. 

Practical considerations will probably continue to favor this unbal- 
ance in emphasis. From the standpoint of cumulative scientific under- 
standing of cross-cultural education, however, it is unfortunate. In today’s 
world, the United States happens to be a unique country in a number 
of respects. It is important to know the extent to which findings involving 
the United States as locus of exchange can be extended to cross-cultural 
situations generally. 

2. Research has been heavily concentrated within the sojourn itself. 
Watson and Lippitt’s research (20), small-scale and involving a single 
nationality that presents many atypical features, is the only study that 
spans both sojourn and return. For extrinsic reasons, the SSRC studies of 
particular nationalities in the United States and after return (16) were 
not designed to follow single cohorts through all phases of the exchange 
experience. 


* Based on a memorandum prepared for the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research Council. 
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The relative neglect of studies of return adjustment, transfer of 
learning, and short- and long-term effects is regrettable from at least two 
points of view: (a) Many interesting and important problems (see be- 
low) can only be studied after return. (b) We know from present find- 
ings that expressions of attitude are heavily subject to situational in- 
fluences, Studies that are limited to the sojourn itself must be very cau- 
tiously interpreted or they can be misleading. 

More studies encompassing ‘he entire span of exchange would be 
very valuable, particularly if they included a long-term follow-up. It may 
be suggested that such research is most likely to be feasible when it is con- 
fined to exchangees falling within a particular program, and undertaken 
as a long-term commitment of the agency responsible for the program. 

3. Research has virtually neglected the reciprocal aspect of cross- 
cultural education. The role of the host as a factor in the process of inter- 
action has received attention only in the Watson and Lippitt (20) and 
the Williams and Goldsen (16) studies; little attention has been paid to 
the impact of exchangees on host nationals or host institutions. Aside from 
the resulting distortion that may result in our view of cross-cultural edu- 
cation as interaction, practical considerations seem to require evidence 
that falls within this gap. As U. S. educational institutions face the ex- 
pected wave of population pressure, they may be able to accept foreign 
students only at the cost of limiting their services to their normal constit- 
uencies. Proponents of exchange programs may need real evidence about 
the impact of foreign students on campus life; policy makers will need to 
make judgments as to the optimal number of foreign students for a cam- 
pus. Relevant research evidence is lacking at present. 

4. Research has concentrated on effects on the individual exchangee, 
with little attention to ramifications of influence, even in those studies 
that follow him after return. The notable exceptions are studies by Inter- 
national Research Associates for the State Department (7), in which an 
attempt was made to measure the indirect impact of the sojourn on ex- 
changees’ immediate associates. Other investigations have attempted to 
get at the potential impact of the returnee in his social orbit by question- 
ing him about speeches made, articles written, topics discussed, etc., but 
such evidence is too indirect to be satisfactory. The impact of exchange 
of persons on socio-cultural developments in a country has occasionally 
been treated in broad historical terms, but has not lent itself to systematic 
approaches. 

The nearly exclusive focus of research in cross-cultural education on 
problems defined at the individual level is a limitation in two respects: 
(a) From the perspective of scientific interest in culture contact, guided 
culture change, or acculturation, the description of processes and effects 
at the individual level is an insufficient though essential part of the pic- 
ture. Cultural and social change hardly come into direct view, though 
data relevant to their prediction are provided when research goes far 
enough to locate the returnee in the social structure. (b) From a practical 
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standpoint, the goals of governmentally-sponsored exchange programs 
tend to be couched in terms of social or cultural change. More evidence 
on the ramified effects of educational exchange is therefore desirable to 
justify or revise current policies. 


Types of Subjects and Programs 

The same studies treated in Table 1 are reclassified in Table 2 ac- 
cording to the kinds of persons and exchange programs studied. A glance 
at this table indicates that most research has focused on academic pro- 
grams at the college or university level, although considerable attention 
has been paid to “leaders” brought to the United States under govern- 


TABLE 2 
Types oF SUBJECTS AND PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
on Cross-CutturaL EpucatTion* 


Academic programs of individual exchange 


Teachers and staff Macgregor (10) 


vanced scholars HICOG (3); INRA (7); Lysgaard (9) ; 

; Maceregor (10); PEP (11); Riegel (13); 
Schwantes (14); SSRC studies (16) ; 

\ Useems (18); USIA (19); Zajone (22); 
Zalinger (23) 


Graduate students and “| Amer. U. German study (2) ; Gullahorn (2a) ; 


Undergraduates 


High school students, ‘“‘teen- 
agers” Amer. U. German study (2); INRA (7) 
Academic programs involving 
affiliating institutions 
(ICA “university contract” 
program ) 
Non-academic programs 


“‘Leaders” Amer. U. (2) German study; Amer. U. (2) 
and New School (4) leader studies; HICOG 
(3); INRA (7); Watson and Lippitt (20) 


Industrial trainees 


Other trainees Loomis and Schuler (8) (USDA on-the-job 
trainees); Wofford (21) (rural educators) 


Youth exchange Experiment in International Living (Blick- 
enstaff (1), Smith (15) ); IFYE (6); Taba 
(17) 


* Numbers in parenthesis refer to research inventory at the end of this article. 


mental auspices. While concentration of interest on academic exchange 
is understandable, limitations from a research standpoint are involved: 
(a) There are indications (see 7, German and Italian studies) that im- 
pact may be smaller on academic exchangees than on “teenagers” and 
“leaders,” for some attitudinal variables. While further research is needed 
to determine whether the suggestive differences obtained hold for other 
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groups, and to clarify their interpretat » in terms of differences in kinds 
of impact or in degree of general impact, academic exchangees may not 
be the most strategic group in which to study some of the processes and 
outcomes of theoretical interest. At all events, it is dangerous to general- 
ize from research on academic exchange to other contexts, without check- 
ing the findings in well-controlled studies. (b) Programs of academic ex- 
change, because they are more individualized, involve much less control 
over the sojourn experience than is characteristic of some other types of 
program. In the case of industrial training, “leader,” and some “teenager” 
programs, the nature of the experience to which the exchangee is exposed 
can be much more closely specified, with the attendant advantages in 
causal analysis, 

The advantages of research planned in close relation to particular 
compact programs include: (a) greater control over the causal factors, 
(b) attendant possibility of experimentation, (c) access to routinely-kept 
records, and possibility of developing types of records relevant to research, 
(d) feasibility of long-term “follow-up” and “follow-through,” and (e) 
the practical likelihood that research findings may be applied. These ad- 
vantages point to more work through some of the non-academic pro- 
grams, and, in academic programs, to research on exchange students 
brought by a particular agency for a defined purpose to a defined range 
of settings; or on students and alumni of a particular institution. The pro- 
gram of exchange between affiliated “sister universities,” developed by 
the International Cooperation Administration (formerly FOA), would 
appear to offer particularly attractive opportunities for study. 

No research has apparently been conducted in the setting of the 
business and industrial training programs of large international corpora- 
tions. This particular setting deserves attention not only because of its 
practical importance, but also because of distinctive features that lend 
it theoretical interest. Trainees who come to a host country under the 
auspices of a corporation to which they return have a third membership 
that bridges their home- and host-country affiliations. Since the manner 
in which an exchangee resolves potential conflict between the latter mem- 
berships appears from current work to be of considerable practical and 
theoretical consequence, industrial trainees may be a strategic group to 
study. 


Problems from a Theoretical Perspective 


Thus far, the implications for settings and subjects of needed research 
have been drawn with only occasional regard for the problems on which 
research is needed. It is of course bootless to attempt a comprehensive list 
of theoretical problems that can be studied in the context of cross- 
cultural education, since almost any theoretical issue in the sciences of 
social behavior can be seen in relation to this empirical domain. Problems 
can nevertheless be identified on which new or additional work appears 
especially promising in the light of present experience. 
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1. Problems of academic, professional, and technical learning and 
transfer of learning. These were only touched on unsystematically in the 
earlier studies sponsored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education. 
No research outside the committee’s program has dealt with them, in spite 
of their practical importance, close relationship to program goals, and 
theoretical interest. Under what sojourn conditions is learning achieved 
most effectively, in a form most transferable to return conditions, and 
what variable conditions of the return situation facilitate and impede 
transfer? Leads are available from psychological literature on transfer 
of training and from exploratory research on returned foreign students. 
Theoretical considerations in regard to “overlapping situations” and 
multiple memberships have also been drawn on, and suggestive data 
obtained by Watson and Lippitt (20). 


2. Problems of attitudinal learning; attitude formation and transfer. 
Current studies have focussed heavily on aspects of attitude formation 
and change, though they leave many loose ends and point to new prob- 
lems for research. Relatively neglected has been the problem of attitude 
transfer—from sojourn to return situations. Partial evidence already 
available indicates major discontinuities in attitude between sojourn and 
return, and suggests relevant factors. These need to be studied more 
thoroughly. 

3. Problems of sojourn adjustment. The committee’s early studies of 
four nationalities on American campuses (16) were primarily oriented 
toward a perspective emphasizing processes of adjustment, and yielded 
a number of impressionistic findings in regard to stages, national differ- 


ences, and relevant factors. While the subsequent theoretically-focused 
projects built on the earlier work in essential ways, their common depen- 
dent variables concern images and attitudes. Many of the interesting 
suggestions of the exploratory studies remain to be substantiated. The 
leads are also available for thorough studies of “national character”—i.e., 
modal preferences among adjustive strategies—in relation to cross-cultural 
adjustment. 


4. Problems of readjustment on return. The studies of returned 
exchangees in the first phase of the committee’s program were intended 
to be exploratory rather than definitive; the problems of readjustment on 
which they throw suggestive light remain to be dealt with systematically. 
A particularly important problem is that of “alienation”: what are the 
factors (predisposing; in sojourn; post-return) that lead the returnee 
to be “alienated” from his home culture?—as distinguished from the 
alternatives of total reassimilation (with sojourn influences dissipated) , 
or productive tension between the returnee and his society, within the 
framework of firm belongingness to the society and culture. In order to 
relate the course of readjustment to sojourn factors, studies are needed 
(as it has already been suggested) that span sojourn and return for the 
same exchangees; attention also needs to be given to the exchangees 
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(‘“failures” from one standpoint, “successes” from another) who in fact 
remain in the host country as immigrants. 

In conceptualizing the processes of cross-cultural learning and 
adjustment (including transfer and readjustment), two theoretical con- 
texts that appear to be most promising are those concerned with multiple 
reference groups and role conflict, on the one hand, and with status, 
identification, self-esteem, and defensive maneuvers on the other. In 
view of the positive though limited findings of recent work (see 16: 
French and Zajonc, Morris), further research would seem eminently 
desirable. 

5. Problems at a sociocultural level. Sociocultural factors have by 
no means been neglected in existing research, insofar as they bear on 
effects on the individual exchangee. It has already been noted, however, 
that little headway has been made in research on cross-cultural education 
from the perspective of social and cultural change as an outcome. The 
long time-perspective that is necessary and the difficulty of separating 
the effects of exchange from extraneous influences probably mean that a 
direct attack on problems in this area, except by historical methods, is 
virtually ruled out. Indirectly, much more could be done in tracing the 
orbits of influence of individual returnees and studying the determinants 
of different kinds and degrees of effects within these orbits. More attention 
to the placement of the returned exchangee in the social structure of the 
country and of the organizations in which he participates is clearly 
desirable. The work of the Useems (18) provides useful guide lines. 


Problems from a Methodological Perspective 


There is surprisingly little research experience to draw on in planning 
systematic cross-cultural studies, while the methodological problems 
involved are most difficult. Hence studies of cross-cultural education 
have often had to improvise compromise solutions to methodological 
problems that cannot be regarded as solved. More concerted attention to 
some of these problems might contribute substantially to further research 
on cross-cultural education, as well as helping to resolve perplexing 
discrepancies in current findings. 

A common problem faced in the theoretically focused studies com- 
prising the second phase of the committee’s program concerned the 
identification, classification, and measurement of relevant analytical vari- 
ables that are “packaged” under the rubric of nationality. If foreign 
students of heterogeneous national background are to be included in a 
research sample, it is rarely feasible, and never economical, to treat 
the data for each nationality separately, There are too many nationalities 
and too few cases. In order to combine national categories on a rational 
basis, the relevant ingredients of nationality must be known. Research in 
this field, and presumably in others as well, would be facilitated by 
methodological studies leading to ways of classifying nationality by various 
indices of socio-economic level, homogeneity, and rate of national devel- 
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opment; by culture area or prevailing value-orientations; by indices of 
gross “cultural distance” from one another, etc. If such classifications and 
indices were available, it would also become more feasible to generalize 
findings from research on a sample of known characteristics to predict 
the reactions of members of as yet unstudied nationalities. 

More pedestrian methodological problems also hamper the interpre- 
tation of current findings: What, for example, are the different biasing 
effects on responses of foreign students involved in using anonymous 
questionnaires, American interviewers, interviews of the respondent’s 
own nationality, or interviewers of a third nationality? How can impor- 
tant but still obscure variables like “understanding” be more appropriately 
indexed and measured? How, in general, can one gain assurance that 
one is measuring in equivalent terms the same variables when one studies 
the responses of persons from different cultures? The latter question is 
most fundamental, probably too general to yield to direct attack. Meth- 
odological sophistication in cross-cultural research of course should in- 
crease simultaneously with substantive knowledge. 


Problems from a Practical Perspective 


The committee’s program of “natural history” and _ theoretically 
focused studies was designed to provide an initial understanding of the 
processes involved in cross-cultural education, and to open the area for 
research; while practical implications have been sought, the several 
projects were not planned primarily to answer the immediate questions 
of practitioners. Practical inferences can be drawn from theoretically- 
oriented studies, but these inferences need direct check in applied research. 
Another body of current research with an apparent practical orientation, 
evaluation studies concerned with testing for the presence of over-all 
program effects along dimensions defined by program goals, may also give 
relatively little direct help to the practitioner who wants to improve his 
program, The committee thought, initially, that evaluation of particular 
programs could be planned more adequately on the basis of exploratory 
basic research of the sort it decided to emphasize. This judgment still 
seems sound; the time appears now ripe for well-designed research to 
answer questions arising in the context of particular program operations. 
It should be added that a number of such studies are in progress or pros- 
pect (see, for example, 1, 6, 7, 10, 12). 

While first priority in these studies is properly set on practical use- 
fulness, there is no reason why they should not also contribute to funda- 
mental understanding of the processes involved in educational exchange. 
It is a truism that the best “applied” research—research so conceived 
and executed that its results can be generalized beyond the immediate 
particularities of the situation studied—has much in common with “basic” 
research, if it is indeed distinguishable. 

The following comments are organized in terms of the temporal se- 
quence inherent in organized programs of educational exchange. 
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1. Program planning. 

(a) Problems of training objectives. In programs with goals in the 
sphere of national development, decision as to what kinds of training are 
to be sponsored depend on an assessment of national needs. Mostly, such 
assessment has been impressionistic and inadequate. While the problem 
is complex and contains irreducible elements of arbitrary decision in terms 
of posited values, it is nevertheless amenable to clarification by research. 
Beginnings have been made in studies such as those of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons (10). Research in this area brings 
the study of cross-cultural education at the individual level in touch with 
the broad socio-cultural context. 

(b) Problems of locus of training. Most U.S.-sponsored programs 
have involved training in the United States, without the advantages and 
disadvantages of training in a third country being explicitly examined. 
Where facilities are available near to the country of origin, “third- 
country” operations are likely to be markedly less expensive, and they 
may be more effective from the standpoint of training objectives when 
home-country conditions can be more closely approximated. Internal 
pressures on training facilities in the United States may shortly rise to 
levels that make the third-country alternative more attractive than it is 
at present. Under these circumstances, research comparing the existing 
third-country training programs with training in the United States could 
be very helpful. It would also have theoretical interest in a number of 
respects. 

(c) Problems of numbers and saturation. A fundamental decision 
in program planning that is not always dictated by circumstances has to 
do with the program’s scope. Is the program to be intensive or extensive? 
How many persons from a given country must be brought into the pro- 
gram to produce an appreciable effect? Do returned exchangees vanish 
like drops in a bucket, do they become catalytic sources of ferment; are 
there optimal levels of saturation? These questions as posed here are 
doubtless too broad to guide profitable inquiry, but they can probably be 
refined and reduced to problems on which relevant research can be done. 
Similar problems of numbers and saturation effects apply to the training 
institution, and are likely to become increasingly prominent in American 
universities and colleges. 

2. Selection. Many of the present problems of selection probably 
require good judgment and sound administration for their solution, rather 
than new knowledge. Useful research can, nevertheless, be done on the 
personality traits related to successful study and employment abroad, 
and beginnings have been made. In addition to personality factors, the 
placement of the exchangee in the social structure of his country deserves 
more systematic attention than it has received. For the case of Japan, 
Bennett and Passin’s study (16) provides a useful model. 

3. Initial orientation. Everyone concerned with exchange programs 
seems to agree that orientation is important, and that present practice 
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can probably be improved in the light of insights into the problems and 
perspective of the newly-arrived exchangee. Measurement of the effective- 
ness of different approaches in orientation can be straightforwardly 
accomplished by existing techniques. The current study under the direc- 
tion of Cook (12) is nevertheless the first serious application of research 
to this area. Continued research attention should be profitable. 

4. Training. In an earlier section, the desirability of research on training 
methods has already been urged. Additional problems amenable to 
research and relevant to the conduct of some programs coricern the 
selection and training of “trainers’—personnel whose primary duties 
involve working with persons across cultural barriers. What personality 
traits, attitudes, and skills are desirable, and how can they be indentified 
in selection or developed in training? There is also need for descriptive 
studies of the attitudes, role expectations, and perceptions of the personnel 
presently in close relationship to foreign students and other exchange 
trainees in the United States—teachers, foreign student advisers, agency 
personnel, etc. What role do they impose on the foreign student by their 
expectations and assumptions? To what extent is the way they perform 
their role congruent, to what extent incongruent, with program objectives? 

5. Pre-departure orientation, A well-regarded practice in some pro- 
grams brings exchangees together near the end of their sojourn for a 
session of appraisal of their experience, with the aim of crystallizing its 
meaning for them and perhaps leaving it in a form more likely to with- 
stand the pressures of readjustment. Sometimes the problems of readjust- 
ment are anticipated and guidance is attempted. Pre-departure orienta- 
tion. makes sense in terms of our understanding of phases of sojourn 
adjustment, but no research has been done to measure its effectiveness 
or to evaluate alternative approaches. 

6. Follow-through after return. A recommendation repeated in cur- 
rent studies (Watson and Lippitt (20); Useems (18) ) concerns the 
desirability of increased administrative attention to the situation of the 
returnee. It has been suggested that persons be selected for exchange so 
as to give one another support within their organization of employment, 
perhaps at different administrative levels; other ways of creating group 
support and of “servicing” the returnee to keep alive the affiliations 
formed during his sojourn have been urged. These suggestions, which 
seem sensible, can be tested in research that is closely linked to operating 
programs. 


‘ 


Conclusion 


From its inception only a few years ago, research on cross-cultural 
education has progressed to a point at which it is possible to ask pertinent 
questions that are meaningful to the social scientist and relevant to the 
conduct of exchange programs, Rather tlfan facing a “sea of ignorance,” 
we can now locate on a map the gaps im our knowledge. The preceding 
review of needed research in the light gf recent and current work has 
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been an attempt to do this. In pointing to a number of territories that 
call for exploration, it has of course not been possible to summarize what 
is known about the regions that have been more carefully studied. 

Social scientists who have participated in research on cross-cultural 
education have discovered in the area rich potentialities for research on 
problems of theoretical interest. Administrators and practitioners engaged 
in exchange programs have become alert to the social scientists’ potential 
contribution. It is to be hoped that more social scientists will avail them- 
selves of the opportunities in this area newly opened for research. 


Research on Cross-Cultural Education 
(Key to Tables 1 and 2) 

1. Blickenstaff, S$. Community Ambassador research project, The Experiment for 
International Living, Putney, Vermont. (current) 

2. Bureau of Social Science Research, American University, An Analysis of Atti- 
tude Change Among German Exchangees, by R. T. Bower, Berta McKenzie, 
and B. Winograd. August, 1951. (mimeo. ) 

Foreign Leaders’ Reactions to the United States. An Interview Study, by 
Chitra Smith. November, 1954. (mimeo. ) 

2a. Gullahorn, J. I., and Gullahorn, Jeanne E. American Students in France. 
University of Kansas, January, 1956. (mimeo.) 

3. HICOG Evaluation Staff, with collaboration of DIVA-Gesellschaft fuer Markt- 
und Meinungsforschung m.b.H., Frankfort/Main. Evaluation of HICOG 
German-American Exchange Program, 1954. (mimeo. ) 

4. Institute of World Affairs, New School for Social Research. Preconceptions of 
Foreign Leaders Visiting the United States for the First Time, by A. Brod- 
ersen, H. Stember, and Helen R. Roberts. March, 1953. (mimeo.) 

5. International Education Exchange Service (IEES), Department of State 
(Evaluation Staff). An Orientation Study: The University Centers and 
the Experiment in International Living Programs Compared. September, 
1953. (For research supported by IEES, see also 2, 4, 7, 12) 

6. International Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE), Bethesda, Maryland. Before and 
after evaluations of 1952 and 1953 projects, by Mrs. Laurel K. Sabrosky. 
(various reports in mimeo.) 

Study of social and cultural diffusion among Ohio host families, by W. H. 
Andrews and T. Wagner. (unpubl.) 

A Study of the International Farm Youth Project in Mexico, by F. Nall 
and O. Leonard. Michigan State College, 1953. (unpubl. ) 

7. International Research Associates* (INRA, formerly IPOR), Empire State 
Building, New York. 

Brazilian Study, 1953. (mimeo.) 

German Exchangees: A Study in Attitude Change. August, 1953. (mimeo. ) 
Cooperative Action Teams: A Study of Effectiveness, January, 1954. 
(mimeo. ) 

A Follow-up Study of German Teen-Ager Exchangees, February, 1954. 
(mimeo. ) 


* For a summary of INRA’s entire program of studies for the International 
Educational Exchange Service, State Department, see E. C. Wilson and F. Bonilla, 


“Evaluating exchange of persons programs,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1955, 19, 
20-30. 
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Italian Exchangees: A Study in Attitude Change and Diffusion. March, 
1955. (mimeo. ) 
The Thai Student Exchange: A Research Report. August, 1955. (mimeo.) 

. Loomis, C. P. and Schuler, E. A. “Acculturation of foreign students in the 
United States,” Applied Anthropology, 1948, 7, 17-34. 

. Lysgaard, S. “Adjustment in a foreign society: Norwegian Fulbright grantees 
visiting the United States,” International Social Science Bulletin, 1955, 7, 
45-51. 

. Macgregor, G. Study of American Fulbright grantees returned from Egypt, 
India, and Iraq, for Committee on International Exchange of Persons, Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, (current) 

a. Office of Public Affairs, American Embassy (Germany), A Study of the 
Extent and Nature of Exchangee’s Contacts with the German Population. 
Report No. 221, November, 1955. (mimeo.) 

. Political and Economic Planning (PEP), Colonial Students in Britain: A 
Report by PEP. London: PEP (16 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1), 
1955. 

2. Research Center for Human Relations, New York University. Study of effects 
of orientation center programs, by S. W. Cook et al. (current) 

3. Riegel, O. W. “Residual effects of exchange-of-persons,’ Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1953, 17, 319-327. 

4. Schwantes, R. S. Japanese and Americans: A Century of Cultural Relations. 
New York: Harper, 1955. 

. Smith, H. P. “Do intercultural experiences affect attitudes?’ Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1955, 51, 469-477. 

5. Social Science Research Council: Committee on Cross-Cultural Education* 

Studies of Nationality Groups** 

Indian students at University of Pennsylvania, R. D. Lambert and M. Bressler. 

Mexican students at U.C.L.A., R. L. Beals. 

Returned Mexican students. N. D. Humphrey. 

Japanese students at Ohio State University. J. W. Bennett. 

Returned Japanese students. H. Passin. 

Scandinavian students at University of Wisconsin. W. H. Sewell. 

Returned Swedish students. F. D. Scott. 

Studies of Focal Problems, 1954-55 

Intergroup contact and attitude change among first-year foreign students at 
colleges and metropolitan and non-metropolitan universities. S. W. Cook 
and Claire Selltiz. 

National status as a factor in attitudes and adjustment of foreign students. 
R. T. Morris. 


Experimental study of cross-cultural norm conflict. J. R. P. French and R. B. 
Zajonc. 


* The series of studies will be published in 1956-57 by the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

** Partial summaries of these studies appear in R. D. Lambert (ed.), “America 
Through Foreign Eyes,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1954, Vol. 295. See also M. B. Smith and J. B. Casagrande, “The cross- 
cultural education projects: a progress report,” Items, 1953, 7, 26-32; M. B. 
Smith, “A program of research on student exchange,” News Bulletin (Institute of 
International Education), 1954, 29 (No. 8), 2-6. 
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Intergroup contact, values, and attitudes of foreign students, R. M. Williams 
and Rose K. Goldsen. 

. Taba, Hilda. Cultural Attitudes and International Understanding: An Evalu- 

ation of an International Study Tour. New York: Institute of International 

Education, 1953. 

. Useem, J. and Useem, Ruth H., The Western-Educated Man in India. New 

York: Dryden Press, 1955. 

. U.S. Information Agency, India (Evaluation Section). The Exchange of Per- 

sons: An Evaluation of the Experience and Training of Indian Grantees 

uder Fulbright and TCM Programs, by Grace Langley and Situ Basu. 

December, 1953. (mimeo. ) 

. Watson, Jeanne, and Lippitt, R. Learning Across Cultures: A Study of Ger- 

mans Visiting America. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, Univer- 

sity of Michigan, 1955. 

. Wofford, Kate V. The Workshop Way with Foreign Students: A Report of a 

Turkish Project in Rural Education. Gainesville: University of Florida 

Press, 1954. 

. Zajonc, R. B. “Aggressive attitudes of the ‘stranger’ as a function of con- 

formity pressures,” Human Relations, 1952, 5, 205-216. 


. Zalinger, A. D., Boston University, Study of Gold Coast and Nigerian students 
in U.S. (current. ) 
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